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FRANZ MARC FREI/CORBIS 


OPENING SHOT 


onventional wisdom says the daily is dying. We believe conventional 

wisdom is wrong. Newspapers are indeed in a run for their life, but as 

Robert Kuttner determines in “The Race,” starting on page 24, it’s a contest 
they might win. 

You will have noticed, meanwhile, that this issue of csr looks different than 
last time around. A while ago we heard a radio piece about Hoagy Carmichael, 
the great songwriter, which included a succinct list of the attributes of his music: 
inviting, straightforward, strong, natural. That description struck a chord with 
us. We wanted to strive for the visual equivalent, and asked Point Five Design 
to give it a go. And so, welcome to the new Columbia Journalism Review. 

The magazine has a rich history going back to 1961, when the founding edi- 
tor set forth its reasons for being: “To assess the performance of journalism... to 
help stimulate continuing improvement in the profession.” That formulation of 
our core mission is as apt now as it was then. Yet the world in which the news 
business operates has changed utterly, in ways both scary and exhilarating. Thus 
we’re enlarging our ambitions for a new era. Watch for new departments and 
new writers and columns (see Michael Massing’s “On the Contrary,” page 14, for 
example); more investigations (see Trudy Lieberman’s “Epidemic,” page 38); 
more significant, reported essays like Kuttner’s. 

Later this spring, we’ll merge and re-launch our two Web sites—cjr.org and 
cjrdaily.org—and bolster our coverage of business journalism and science report- 
ing. We want to be the source on journalism—in print and on the Web—that you 
can’t miss, the place where the ideas that shape the future of the news business 
are discussed. Let us know what you think (cjr@columbia.edu). CJR 


Reading Ground Are newspapers 
vanishing? Not yet, and maybe 
never. This cluster was spotted on 
Sanibel Island, Florida. 
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EDITORIAL 


Blinded by Dubai 


While the press gawks, workers are dying. 


“T realize I’m late to the party: Dubai is long past its media 
moment. The flurry of breathless write-ups—in Sunday travel 
sections and glossy lifestyle magazines—has come and gone.” 
Thus began Seth Stevenson, writing on January 8 in Slate about 
his own trip to Dubai. It’s true that the celebration of Dubai 
as the latest, greatest spawn of globalization has reverberated 
through the U.S. media in recent years—Indoor skiing! No taxes! 


A “safe” holiday in the Arab world! From Nick Tosches’s 
10,000-word gonzo romp through the emirate last summer 
in Vanity Fair to Thomas Friedman’s repeated invocation 
on the New York Times op-ed page of the city-state as the 
“decent, modernizing model” for the rest of the Arab world, 
Dubai has been drilled into our consciousness as, variously, 
the Oz-Vegas-Singapore of the Middle East. 

What dimmed Dubai’s media star was the release last 
November of a scathing report by Human Rights Watch on 
the medieval plight of the half-million migrant construction 
workers who provide the cheap labor that the boom in Dubai 
and the rest of the United Arab Emirates demands. Those 
workers—mostly poor, illiterate men from India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka—take on crushing debt to get to 
Dubai on the promise of earning good money, only to find 
themselves trapped in dangerous jobs, without their pass- 
ports (which are routinely confiscated by their employers 
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upon arrival for the duration of their 
one- to three-year contracts), and with 
their promised wages dramatically re- 
duced and often withheld for months 
at atime. They live in squalid employer- 
run labor camps and are forced to work 
in temperatures that can exceed 130 
degrees. As a result, according to the 
report, hundreds of construction work- 
ers die each year in the UAE under un- 
explained circumstances, and there is 
evidence that more—perhaps as many 
as one a week—commit suicide rather 
than return home to the shame of hav- 
ing been swindled. 

Dubai, it would seem, needs a second 
media moment, one that makes the less 
sparkling aspects of its story the focus 
of the coverage rather than the oh-and- 
by-the-way treatment those darker sto- 
rylines got the first time around. Were 
it not for the Human Rights Watch re- 
port and a courageous series of strikes 
by the desperate workers themselves, 
the U.S. media might have missed that 
side of the Dubai spectacle entirely. As 
it was, The Washington Post’s Anthony 
Shadid did some fine reporting on the 
migrant workers in April 2006, and The 
New York Times’s Hassan Fattah wrote 
two articles pegged to the strikes. TV 
news was silent on the subject, except 
for one piece by ABC’s Brian Ross in 
reaction to the HRW report. 

If more thorough coverage of far- 
flung labor crimes seems a bit much 
to ask of American journalism, given 
its retreat from foreign news, here are 
a few news pegs that should give the 
story more traction in Peoria: the Bush 
administration is negotiating a signifi- 
cant free-trade deal with the UAE, and 
if it ever gets to Congress for a vote the 
labor situation in Dubai will be an issue; Tiger Woods is 
building a golf course in Dubai and Donald Trump is build- 
ing a resort—will they use construction companies that treat 
their workers this way?; a growing number of U.S. com- 
panies are planting their regional headquarters in Dubai, 
from Microsoft to Merrill Lynch to CNN; and Harvard’s 
medical school is heavily invested in Dubai’s Healthcare 
City. Indeed, Dubai is swiftly emerging as the economic 
and service hub of this most crucial region. 

It’s a question of bringing some sense of proportion to 
the coverage of an increasingly important U.S. ally, but also 
to the coverage of globalization, the economic story of our 
times. Lou Dobbs and other nouveau populists in the media 
are quick to demagogue the outsourcing of U.S. jobs as the 
primary sin of a globalized economy, but as Dubai shows, 
the story of globalization cannot be reduced to a balance 
sheet of American concerns. CJR 


Illustration by Brian Hubble 
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LETTERS 


The Real Shame 
Your recent article “The Shame Game” 
(csr, January/February) deserves high 
praise for its thorough examination of 
the sleazy conjunction of the Perverted 
Justice group and Dateline NBc’s “To 
Catch a Predator.” It is hard to know 
which organization is more culpable, 
but both have clearly crossed way over 
the moral line, dragging law enforce- 
ment and TV audiences with them. 
Iam no theologian, but it takes very 
little consideration to see that deliber- 
ately enticing an individual into a grave 
wrong is just as immoral as the offense 
created through the wrongful tempta- 
tion. Perhaps it is even more damnable, 
since the scheming involved on the part 
of the tempters is so cold-blooded and 
tainted by both hard cash and raw ambi- 
tion. Put alongside such moral calculus 
the soundtrack we can well imagine, of 
the producers and online “role-play- 
ers” cackling and snickering to each 
other as each new soul is lured into the 
trap—well, it is a pathetic affair, indeed. 
No one imagines that the press is always 
on the side of the angels—that is asking 
too much. Everyone associated with 
this program, however, should consider 
if it is really wise to dance so gleefully 
on the other side of the line. 
DAVID BURNS 
Springfield, Virginia 


On The Move 
Your January/February editorial, “Time 
to Go, Why Tribune is like Rumsfeld,” 
is misinformed, misguided, and a dis- 
service to your readers, our company, 
and our communities. Most egregious 
is the assertion that “Tribune has great 
resources, but those resources aren’t 
doing much public good.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Public service through great jour- 
nalism is at the heart of Tribune’s mis- 
sion, as it has been since the first copies 
of the Chicago Tribune were printed on 
a hand press in 1847. Our investment in 
journalism is huge and the evidence is 
clear for all to see. In each of our mar- 
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‘Using smoke 

and mirrors, 

the marketing 
department is 
making it appear 
that we have more 
local news when 
we don’t.’ 


kets, Tribune puts more journalists on 
the streets to report on public affairs 
than anyone else by a wide margin. We 
spend $400 million annually on our 
newspaper newsrooms and employ 
3,700 journalists, both figures rank- 
ing near the top of the industry. 

In Washington, Tribune maintains 
one of the largest contingents of jour- 
nalists covering the federal government 
of any national media company. Collec- 
tively, Tribune newspapers deploy one 
of the largest and most accomplished 
foreign reporting staffs in the world. 
We operate thirty-three bureaus in cit- 
ies around the globe including Baghdad, 
our base for covering the war in Iraq. 

These are challenging times for 
all media companies as the industry 
grapples with dramatic structural 
change. The migration of audiences 
and revenue away from newspapers 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


to the Internet and elsewhere directly 
impacts newsroom strategy, resources, 
and organization. Tribune is not alone 
in making difficult staffing decisions. 
Many other American newspapers 
have made newsroom reductions and 
redeployments in past months. 

Those who argue that newspaper 
owners should simply display “the pa- 
tience and the guts to ride through this 
valley of transition” are being simplis- 
tic. No one will survive the momentous 
changes reshaping our industry by sim- 
ply riding them out. We must adapt, 
innovate, and transform ourselves for 
the future. 

Tribune is aggressively moving to 
strengthen the relevance and reach 
of our newspapers and develop Web 
sites and targeted publications to serve 
wider audiences. We are investing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in reader- 
ship research, editorial innovations, 
interactive platforms, systems and 
plant improvements to raise quality 
and grow the revenue that finances 
journalism. 

These are the actions of a company 
that believes in public service, believes 
in journalism, and is willing to invest 
in the future. Time to go? We think not. 
It’s time to move forward. 

GEROULD W. KERN 
Vice President/Editorial 
Tribune Publishing 
Chicago, Illinois 


If you need more evidence to show that 
Tribune should get out of the newspa- 
per business, as you proposed in your 
recent editorial, consider this. 

In his January 4 e-mail designed 
to update Tribune employees on the 
status of their company, CEO Dennis 
FitzSimons tells us that “it is important 
that we continue serving our communi- 
ties with outstanding journalism and 
operate our media businesses with a 
strong focus on our customers.” But 
actions speak louder than words. 

Here in the newsroom of the South 
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Florida Sun-Sentinel, a metro daily that 
serves southeast Florida, the company 
for years was willing to spend what 
it took to provide the “outstanding 
journalism” that FitzSimons seems to 
cherish. The focus was “serving our 
communities” with local news, which 
was considered our franchise. 

To meet our obligation (and sell pa- 
pers) we covered all municipalities in 
our circulation area. Local news even 
served as the primary weapon in the 
war we successfully waged against The 
Miami Herald to the south and Palm 
Beach Post to the north. Investing in 
local news enabled the Sun-Sentinel 
to establish a major presence in areas 
it had never served before. It proved, 
without a doubt, that local news sells. 
With the competition now in the same 
boat as the Sun-Sentinel and nothing 
to goad us into “serving our commu- 
nities” any more, the size of the staff 
has shrunk so much that we are leaving 
communities ignored and uncovered. 
Since the newspaper’s Web site gets 
its news from the newspaper, the Web 
site also suffers. 

You wouldn’t know any of this from 
the marketing effort, however. The 
newspaper is in the midst of a big ad- 
vertising campaign touting “expanded 
coverage” of community news. Using 
smoke and mirrors, the marketing de- 
partment is making it appear that we 
have more local news when we don’t. 
If a local government pulled the same 
kind of stunt, we would blast them to 
hell. Even now. 

At atime when the industry is strug- 
gling, you’d think we would give people 
more reason to read a newspaper, not 
less. Costs are being heid down obvi- 
ously to please Wall Street. The paper 
may look more profitable, but any me- 
dia company, hedge fund, or private 
equity group that buys it will either 
have to return to local news, continue 
losing readers, or be satisfied with the 
real estate. 

JOE KOLLIN 

Staff writer 

South Florida Sun-Sentinel 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Missed Vein? 

I appreciated Rebecca Skloot’s gener- 
ally positive appraisal of my new book 
Vaccine (CJR, January/February). But 
there is one important inaccuracy in 


the review, and I feel that its chiding 
of my supposed failure to “show not 
tell” was unfair and wrong. 

On the first point, Skloot was correct 
to state that the book covers no major 
new ground on the polio vaccine; the 
book necessarily revisits some material 
that has been covered elsewhere. But 
she was wrong to extend that point to 
smallpox. The book is full of original 
research about the nature of small- 
pox epidemics and the anti-smallpox 
vaccine movement in America, an im- 
portant precedent for the present-day 
vaccine skepticism that I portray in 
later chapters. I uncover a century-old 
pharmaceutical industry effort to sup- 
press publicity on adverse reactions 
to its early smallpox vaccine, and re- 
veal that a new, less severe smallpox 
that entered the United States around 
this time provided the anti-vaccine 
movement with a legitimacy that had 
been overlooked. Further, I examine 
the 1947 smallpox outbreak in New 
York in exhaustive detail and describe 
the impact the vaccination campaign 
had on Henry Kempe, a doctor who 
helped end routine smallpox vaccina- 
tion twenty-five years later. In all, the 
book has four chapters that deal with 
smallpox, and much of that material is 
based on original research. 

Second, while I’m as big a fan of 
‘narrative journalism” as the next writer, 
this book is not intended to be a work 
of narrative journalism, telling an ex- 
tended story of individuals, as Skloot 
seems to think it should have been, 
but a work of medical history aimed 
at a general but informed audience. I’m 
glad that Skloot liked the “People Who 
Prefer Whooping Cough” chapter but 
somewhat mystified by her claim that 
the earlier part of the book is “just num- 
bers.” In each of the chapters I provide 
human narratives relating to the sci- 
entific discoveries and the actions of 
the players—scientists, anti-vaccinists, 
policymakers, doctors, ordinary people. 
The brief section she paraphrases in 
which I discuss vaccination rates and 
smallpox deaths was meant to illustrate 
the important point that while people 
weren't getting vaccinated, smallpox 
wasn’t as deadly as it had been. 

I was particularly disappointed by 
her italicized comment, Why write a 
nonfiction science book like this? Why 
wouldn’t you incorporate narrative into 





any story that’s so potentially rich with 
it? In general, I respect critics who at- 
tempt to evaluate a book on its own 
terms, rather than those they arbi- 
trarily impose. 

ARTHUR ALLEN 

Washington, D.C. 


Rebecca Skloot responds: As Allen 
points out, my review of his book was 
almost entirely positive. I’m sure he did 
significant research into the history of 
smallpox, and I commend him for that 
(in fact, I called his reporting “impres- 
sive” in my review). My point, which 
still stands, is that the histories of polio 
and smallpox have been written about 
extensively (in at least twenty books), 
and we didn’t need another book on 
the subject. That was not a harsh criti- 
cism—it was actually the beginning of 
a lengthy section praising the origi- 
nal and important reporting he did on 
several undercovered diseases, which 
made his book a “needed” addition to 
the existing vaccine literature. 

When it comes to questions of writ- 
ing style, Vaccine was filled with what I 
called “wonderful and often surprising 
facts.” But it was a bit dry and difficult 
to read. There is nothing arbitrary about 
that criticism, and I did evaluate Al- 
len’s book “on its own terms.” I pointed 
out that he chose to write Vaccine as 
straight historic nonfiction without in- 
cluding elements of narrative (such as 
scenes, dialogue and characters, even 
a distinctive storytelling voice), which 
could have made the book less dry and 
helped readers absorb its important 
story. My question was, Why do that? I 
wasn’t just asking that about his book. 
Science writing often lacks narrative 
details that can help readers under- 
stand complex material by showing it 
to them. There’s narrative potential in 
all nonfiction—even (or, I’d argue, es- 
pecially) historic science stories. I think 
it’s unfortunate when writers leave that 
out in favor of just-the-facts report- 
ing. Especially in a story as important 
and meticulously researched as Allen’s, 
which I think should be accessible to as 
wide an audience as possible. 


Hope in Hanoi 

I have known Lam, the Vietnamese 
journalist featured in “The Communist 
Way” (cJR, January/February), for a 
number of years and I agree that he is 


an impressive person. I was delighted 
when he was sent to our seminar on 
“Covering Globalization” at Columbia’s 
journalism school a few years ago. 

But Lam is not the only intelligent 
journalist in Vietnam. In my two years 
working as a reporter in Hanoi, and in 
the workshops I have taught since, I 
have found many other extremely intel- 
ligent Vietnamese journalists. Because 
of the censorship and lack of good jobs, 
many leave. But others stay and, in sub- 
tle ways, try to push the limits as hard 
as they can. One of the pleasures of 
reading newspapers in any country, but 
especially communist ones, is in trying 
to read between the lines. In Vietnam 
it’s extraordinary how many topics are 
written about (or alluded to) now that 
were off-limits ten years ago. Things 
are not changing as quickly as many 
of us would like but they are certainly 
changing. 

Also, the author picked a bad ex- 
ample. Teaching music and painting 
through repetition is the tradition 
throughout much of Asia and has noth- 
ing to do with communism. In this case, 
Lam was absolutely right. 

ANYA SCHIFFRIN 

Co-director, International Media 
and Communications, School of 
International and Public Affairs 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 


Corrections 

¢ Inthe January/February cover story, 
“The Shame Game,” cJr referred to 
the managing editor of the Skeptical 
Inquirer as Radford Benjamin. His 
name is Benjamin Radford. 
In the September/October 2006 issue, 
CJR incorrectly reported a $75,000 
minimum to file a copyright lawsuit 
in “Stop, Thief!” No minimum claim 
is necessary. In the same article we 
reported that authors must regis- 
ter their work within ninety days of 
publication in order to seek statutory 
damages for infringement. Actually, 
an author can register for copyright 
at any time, although if registration 
happens after the ninety-day grace 
period, he or she forfeits the ability to 
seek statutory damages for infringe- 
ments that occurred before regis- 
tration. In such cases, the copyright 
owner may only seek actual damages 
and profits. CJR 
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Will Wikileaks Work? 


Perhaps it’s inevitable that an operation 
promising the world’s whistleblowers an 
anonymous venue to blow their whistles 
would be shrouded in mystery. Though it has 
yet to launch—a firm e.t.a. is hard to come 
by—Wikileaks (www.wikileaks.org) has al- 
ready generated plenty of buzz, with articles 
in Time and The Washington Post, among 
others, but is answering few of even the most 
basic questions about who is behind it and 
how it will accomplish what it promises. 

As advertised, Wikileaks will allow anyone 
to post documents—the Web site talks of 
“principled leaking”—that purport to shed 
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‘She’s a corporate emissary and 
brand-enhancement, helping favored 
companies—many of them CNBC 
advertisers—to put on successful 
events. She partners with the world 
she’s supposed to cover.’ 


Ed Wasserstein in The Miami Herald 
on Maria Bartiromo 


light on malfeasance, pub- 
lic or private, and remain 
safely anonymous. In 
theory, it’s an appealing 
idea, especially in an era of 
growing hostility toward 
leakers and the journal- 
ists who would give them 
a voice. Dig a little deeper, 
however, and a number of 
concerns arise. 

According to its Web site, 
Wikileaks was founded by 


“Chinese dissidents, math- 


ematicians and startup 
company technologists” 
from around the world 
who hope that “greater 
transparency will lead to 
better, more responsible 
government.” Attempts to 
find out who those people 
are or how they are con- 
nected proved difficult. 
Conspiracy theorists 
have filled the void, sug- 
gesting, among other 
things, that Wikileaks is a 
ciA front. Suelette Dreyfus, 
a journalist and researcher 
who says she is on the 
Wikileaks advisory board, 
insists the operation is 
independent, but adds, “Of 
course, if we were CIA, we 
couldn’t tell you.” The con- 
tact number on Wikileaks. 
org—which consistently 
goes straight to voicemail— 
has a D.C. area code and is 
a Verizon cell phone num- 
ber registered in Adelphi, 
Maryland. Intellus.com, 
a Web tracking service, 
connected the number 
to a “Va Reston.” Twenty 
miles down the road from 
Adelphi is Reston, Virginia, 
home to iDefense labs, 
whose Web site says it is “a 
comprehensive provider 


of security intelligence to 
governments.” It’s prob- 
ably all just a coincidence, 
but for a site that champi- 
ons transparency, well, you 
see the problem. 
Wikileaks raises other 
transparency questions. It 
will work like Wikipedia, 
in the sense that it will rely 
solely on a market-driven, 
wisdom-of-crowds ap- 
proach to verifying infor- 
mation. Anyone can add, 
edit, or comment on the 
documents that are posted. 
But unlike Wikipedia, 
people who post docu- 
ments on Wikileaks will 
often be among a rela- 
tive few who possess the 
knowledge to comment 
credibly on those docu- 
ments. Who, for instance, 
outside the president’s 
inner circle, will be able 
to shed much light on the 
contents of a document 
purporting to be a leaked 
presidential memo? Worse 
yet, those who comment 
on the authenticity of 
documents will also be 
anonymous. For example, 
Wikileaks posted a sample 
document to whet ap- 
petites—a 2005 memo on 
civil war policy supposedly 
issued by the Somali Is- 
lamic court. The document 
comes complete with an 
analysis assessing its valid- 
ity, but who knows where 
that analysis came from? 
Perhaps the most im- 
portant question regards 
security. Wikileaks has said 
only that it will use modi- 
fied cryptographic and 
rerouting technologies—in- 
cluding FreeNet, pap, and 


Illustrations byRoderick Mills 





Tor—to protect the identity 
of leakers. But as Steve 
Murdoch, a researcher in 
the security group at the 
University of Cambridge, 
notes, Wikileaks has not 
said how it plans to modify 
the technologies, and all 
the security measures 

that Wikileaks claims 

to be using have known 
weaknesses. 

There may be legitimate 
reasons for all the mys- 
tery; maybe the Wikileaks 
founders believe they need 
to remain decentralized 
and in the shadows to pro- 
tect themselves from retri- 
bution, legal or otherwise. 
If that’s the case, then the 
Wikileaks folks should sim- 
ply say so, maybe through a 


principled leak of their own. 


—DAN GOLDBERG 


LANGUAGE CORNER WAX JOB 


f we try—waxing literal-minded and 
unfair for a moment—to picture these 
recently reported activities, they’re sort 


of funny: 


He waxed poetically... 


...others who have recently waxed 


bigotedly... 


Conservatives waxed eloquently... 
... whenever I waxed romantically... 
Jane Krakowski waxed sentimentally... 


Those writers (or editors) never meant 
to say people were applying wax ina 
poetic or bigoted or eloquent or romantic 
or sentimental way, but that’s what those 
phrases ended up saying, literally. They 
reflect a basic misunderstanding of the 
meaning of “wax” in such situations, and 
therefore of what should follow “wax.” 

To wax in the sense wanted here is 
a centuries-old idiom meaning to grow, 


Achtung, 
Freelancers! 


here are 353 daily news- 

papers, twenty-eight 
weekly newspapers, and 
six Sunday newspapers in 
Germany, a nation slightly 
more than half the size of 
Texas. The country also 
has a thriving magazine 
industry and a pair of state- 
funded, 24-hour news 
networks. 

And yet Berlin—and 
the country as a whole— 
are teeming with jobless 
journalists. 

It was not always thus. In 
the 1990s, German journal- 
ists had a relatively easy 
time finding a job. Then the 
tech bubble burst, the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks dented 
an already slow economy, 


and the Internet began nib- 
bling away at the traditional 
journalistic business model. 
Suddenly there were fewer 
advertising dollars and 
fewer jobs to go around. 

There were, of course, 
still plenty of journalists. 
Eva-Maria Schnurr was one 
of them. In July 2001, she 
was among the seventeen 
students just entering the 
tiny but prestigious journal- 
ism program at the Henri- 
Nannen School in Hamburg. 
When they graduated a year 
and a half later, they found 
that almost no one was hir- 
ing. Even the publishers that 
sponsor the school weren’t 
terribly interested in the 
newly minted graduates. 

So most of them started 
freelancing. But rather than 
try to make it on their own, 


More www.cjr.org under “Journalism Tools.” 


become, turn—literal-minded and unfair, 
for example. And the verb requires adjec- 
tives, not adverbs: he grew or became or 


turned or waxed poetic, not poetically. 
“Wax” has other meanings related 


to growth or seeming growth, as in the 
waxing and waning of heavenly objects. 
And a modern colloquial application 
means to defeat soundly (commonly in 
sports) or to kill. 


Then there are odd meanings that 


may be gaining: to ramble or rant (with 
“on”) or to speak enthusiastically, to gush: 

pundits “waxed on,” a worshipful re- 

viewer just “waxed.” 

If such usage becomes standard, the 

literal-minded will be able to argue for 
“He waxed poetically,” centuries-old 

idiom be damned. That would be at least 

a slight blow to literacy. 

—EVAN JENKINS (ejenk35@aol.com) 


HARD NUMBERS 


percent increase in 
visitors to the top 
newspaper sites in 2006. 


overall Web traffic to 
top newspaper Web sites 
that went to blogs affiliated 
with those sites. 


percent of online 
6 0 newspaper readers 


who are men. 


dollars a month 
10 for a subscription 
to the Atlanta Journal- 


Constitution for new 
parents. 


" ” size of print 
5 X 8 companion 
to IndyMoms.com, a 
project of The Indianapolis 
Star, made to fit in purses 


and diaper bags. 


percent of jobs cut 
A A from The Boston 
Globe and the Worcester 


Telegram & Gazette to be 
outsourced. 


1 percent in 2006 of 


rank of WHAT SHAMU 
Feces ME ABOUT A 
HAPPY MARRIAGE among 
the most-read stories at 
NYTimes.com in 2006. 


reporters for a five- 

paragraph story (week 
of 1.15.07) about Britney 
Spears’s new man in People. 


editorial jobs cut 
1/2 from Time Inc. 


in January. 


percent profit margin 
18 at Time Inc. 


Sources: Nielsen/Net Ratings; 
Media Life Magazine; NYTimes.com; 
The Boston Globe; Seattle Times; 
CJR research. 
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Schnurr and her classmates 
launched a group called 
Plan 17, after the number 
of students in their class. 
The idea was to establish a 
brand that would earn the 
graduates credibility they 
wouldn’t have as solo prac- 
titioners. It worked. “The 
brand was very quickly 
known on the journalism 
scene,” says Schnurr. 
“Editors knew that we 
could deliver a certain kind 
of quality.” 

At Plan 17, the freelanc- 
ers work on their own proj- 
ects. But they also share 
jobs. And if one member of 
the group is too busy to do 


a certain assignment or is 
assigned a story out of her 


field—Schnurr’s is science— 


her editors are generally 
open to that assignment’s 
being passed along to an- 
other member of the group. 


— idea was not 
entirely new. Back in 
1985, a group of freelance 
writers in Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg founded Zeitenspie- 
gel, and other important 
groups, like Contrapunkt 
(now called Textetage) and 
Schén + Gut, soon followed. 
But what began as a few 
isolated operations has 
grown into a movement— 


Schnurr guesses that there 
may now be around 100 
freelancer groups in the 
country, though it is diffi- 
cult to estimate precisely. 
The recent surge of 

German freelance groups 
can be traced, in part, to 
shifting business models. 


Increasingly, German media 
outlets are cutting staff and 
relying on editors to decide 
what to run, then contract- 
ing with freelancers to pro- 
duce much of the content. 
Hilmar Poganatz, a founder 
of a group called Block- 
frei, says the cachet of the 
operation has helped him 
find work, in part because 
editors he doesn’t know 
see the name Blockfrei and 
can trust that he is a qual- 
ity journalist in a crowded 
field. “There are lots of 
people who are doing jour- 
nalism here,” he says, “but 
not so many good people.” 
—BRIAN MONTOPOLI 


Q&A WITH JAMES RAINEY 


C overing the boss is never easy, but as newspaper chains 
increasingly find themselves at the center of major 
stories about layoffs and sales and labor relations, the better 
papers in those chains are assigning reporters to chronicle 
the turmoil and heartache. James Rainey, the Los Angeles 
Times’s national media writer, has written almost exclu- 
sively about the fate of the Tribune Company and his paper’s 
stormy relationship with its Chicago-based owner since 
returning from a stint in Baghdad in May 2006. Andrew 
Becker asked him about the assignment for Csr. 


How does covering your own company compare with 
previous assignments? The basic rules are the same. 
You’re talking to people and trying to gather information, 
which is often bits and pieces. The advantages 

are you know a lot of the players. But it can also be 
awkward when you're writing about people you know 
and work with. 


How do your colleagues approach you? I end up being a 
bit of an ombudsman, a support person for the rest of the 
staff. Most of the time I can’t answer questions to their 
satisfaction because there are so many unknowns. There 
have been periods when I’ve found an office elsewhere in 
the building. I requested one and was sort of hiding out 
there, particularly around the time Dean Baquet left [the 
former editor left the Times in November]. I was spend- 
ing too much time answering questions instead of asking 
them. I’m now back in the newsroom. 


Who edits your stories? The business desk heads up cov- 
erage of the entertainment industry and media. The line 
editor is deputy business editor Sallie Hofmeister. Her 
boss is business editor Russ Stanton [recently named “In- 
novation Editor”]. Both have been very willing to just let 
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me go where the story takes me, and not cringe in the 
face of authority. 


Who is ‘authority’? When Dean Baquet and other edi- 
tors became part of the story, all agreed they should re- 
cuse themselves. One editor on the masthead, [assistant 
managing editor for writing] Marc Duvoisin, is still part 
of it. He’s the final arbiter of how things should appear. 
Even with the arrival of a new publisher and new edi- 
tor—whom the outside world might look at as Tribune 
guys—they haven’t tried to interfere, intrude, obstruct. 

I have to give them a lot of credit. 


Are Tribune executives hostile toward you as a reporter? 
There are no overt signs. Having worked at the L.A. 
Times for about twenty years, I can get people in Los 
Angeles to talk to me. It’s much more challenging to get 
people in Chicago to talk to me. 


How is the competition from other media reporters? 

I think we should have some sort of club or secret society 
where we could share pieces of the puzzle about what’s 
happening to our industry. It’s hard writing about your- 
self and your own business. I don’t want it to be like I’m 
crying in my soup—it’s a really good story, and it’s impor- 
tant and we all care about what happens to newspapers 
and the free flow of information. 


What’s next for your paper? I honestly don’t know. I don’t 
think anyone knows at this point—from FitzSimons to 
Hiller to O’Shea [Dennis FitzSimons is the company CEO; 
David Hiller is the Times’s publisher and Jim O’Shea its 
editor]. Most people are fairly certain that Tribune is not 
going to stay intact in its current form. We don’t know 
where this is going to end up. 





DARTS & LAURELS GLORIA COOPER 


to the Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, Sun, for beclouded 
judgment. For its Dec- 
(=e ember 27 issue, the paper 

produced a special com- 
memorative section celebrating the fiftieth birthday of 
Marty Meehan, its hometown congressman—fifty-six besot- 
ted pages of gushing articles about the “life and legacy” of 
the saintly lawmaker, illustrated with more than five dozen 
photos and adorned with some sixty congratulatory ads 
solicited by The Sun from local businesses, organizations, 
and politicians. With the cost of those ads running between 
$750 and $6,000 a pop, of which 10 percent went to the 
Marty Meehan Educational Foundation, critics like Steve 
Bailey, a columnist for The Boston Globe, saw the shadow 
of the Staples Center fiasco that seven years ago fell over 
the Los Angeles Times. Meanwhile, however, The Sun was 


beaming all the way to the bank. 
| L /A\ HIE 0) 5 || to the Santa Fe Reporter, for correctional 
[NUH Lc Lb journalism. In a long-running series on the 
state of the health care system in New Mexico prisons, the 
reporter Dan Frosch amassed more than enough evidence 
to give a nasty case of the jitters to both Wexford Health 
Sources, the private for-profit company (and campaign con- 
tributor) that’s been in charge of inmate health for the past 
two years, and to the New Mexico Corrections Department, 
which, despite Wexford’s checkered record in Wyoming and 
Florida, gave the company a $27 million contract. Among 
the particulars: unattended illnesses, unfilled prescriptions, 
unkept medical appointments, unclean facilities, unavailable 
supplies, and unconscionable retaliation against employees 
who complained. Saving money, in short, at far too high a 
human cost. By December, the paper was reporting that the 
search was on for a new health care provider: the cruel and 
unusual punishment was coming to an end. 


‘to the Herald-Sun, in Durham, North Caro- 

lina, for maintaining too thick a wall between 

the news and—believe it or not—the advertising depart- 
ments. With just a little communication, the paper might 
have avoided the confounding contradictions presented 
to readers on its October 31 business page. Prominently 
displayed across four columns at the top was an AP story 
about the accelerating circulation declines at major U.S. 
newspapers for the six-month period ending in September, 
the third paragraph of which read as follows: “At the Her- 
ald-Sun, Sunday circulation dropped 10.5 percent, to 40,974 
from 45,793 a year ago. Weekday circulation fell 8 percent to 
38,916 from 42,298 a year ago.” Prominently displayed at the 
right-hand bottom was a ten-by-five-and-a-half-inch house 


Send nominations 
gcl5@columbia.edu; 
212-854-1887 


ad boasting that “the Herald-Sun’s circulation for the past 
6 months has increased 4.3%.” Go figure. 


\\ |) to Time, for a missed connection. In a Janu- 

L-\U\\ U ary 15 business story the magazine detailed 
the rising development all around the country of munici- 
pally run wireless networks that could give residents cheap 
access to the Internet and other information systems—and 
give the giant cable companies a run for their money. The 
article also detailed the various factors working against 
these upstarts’ success: dubious claims of lower cost, obvi- 
ous challenges in providing content, ominous threats to pri- 
vacy protections. One detail left unacknowledged was that, 
considering the relationship between Time and, among its 
many other siblings, Time Warner Cable, the magazine was 
not without some family interest in the matter. 


1 AN DIST to the New York Daily News, for reminding 
LAU] LNALSLS us of the power of journalistic passion. In 
a ringing call to conscience, the tabloid last July set forth a 
stream of editorials on the “Abandoned Heroes” of 9/11—the 
thousands upon thousands of first responders, construction 
workers, and volunteers who labored so selflessly at the poi- 
sonous “Pile” and who increasingly suffer the aftereffects 
in ruined health and broken lives. A potent mix of reportage 
and outrage, the series moved between the calculated lies of 
trusted leaders that the air was safe to breathe and the per- 
sonal testimonies of the forgotten and uncompensated vic- 
tims; between the refusal to accept political platitudes and 
the demand for concrete action; between economic realities 
and legal games. As its series went on, the Daily News was 
able to report on some small but significant signals that, at 
least in New York State (though not as yet in Congress), its 
voice was being heard. Signing three welcome bills affect- 
ing health care, death benefits, and future claims, Governor 
George Pataki praised the Daily News for its “tremendous” 
series. “Today,” the governor said, “we answer that call.” 


to the Portland Oregonian, for overstuffing 

an advertiser’s stocking. Since late 2005, 
when Federated Department Stores acquired the historic 
establishment of Meier & Frank and turned it into Macy’s, 
the paper has been delivering sacks and sacks of stories 
parading news about Macy’s. To some readers the most 
clattering of all came on Christmas Eve, when in its lead 
editorial the paper cheered Macy’s for keeping the store 
open to eager holiday shoppers amid the chaos of the build- 
ing’s renovation. The paper titled its editorial MIRACLE ON 
FIFTH AVENUE—having presumably discarded as too self- 
serving a more accurate one, to wit: YES, MACY’S, THERE IS 
A SANTA CLAUS. CJR 
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ON THE CONTRARY MICHAEL MASSING 


Missing Middle 


The geography of the nation’s news. 


IN EARLY JANUARY, MORE THAN 6,000 JOURNALISTS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 

descended on Detroit’s Cobo Center for the annual Detroit auto show. For 
three days, they attended parties and briefings, interviewed executives and 

engineers, and participated in the annual ritual of picking their own personal 

winners and losers from among the fifty or so new car models on display. They 

wrote about Toyota’s unaccustomed “swagger” and Detroit’s “fresh thinking,” 
about Ford’s new muscle car and GM’s beautiful interiors, about the “sporty” 
Nissan Altima Coupe and the “snazzy” Chevy Malibu. “I just get tingles,” one 

exhibition-goer told the Associated Press about the new, supercharged Dodge 

Viper. Micheline Maynard, the Detroit bureau chief of The New York Times, said 

in an interview posted on the paper’s Web site that for reporters covering the 

auto industry, the Detroit show “is our Oscar night, our World Series, and our 
political convention all rolled into one.” 

Outside the exhibition hall, however, it seemed like anything but Oscar night. 
The city of Detroit and the surrounding region were staggering from the effects 
of the severe retrenchment taking place in the U.S. auto industry. In the months 
before the show, roughly half of Ford’s 75,000 blue-collar workers in North 
America had accepted offers of buyouts and early retirement, and GM had let 
go about 35,000 hourly workers, a third of its U.S. force. Unemployment was up, 
housing prices were down, and stores on Main Streets in surrounding towns 
were being shuttered. Yet few of the journalists in Detroit seemed to notice. True, 
many were beat reporters assigned to write about sedans, vans, sports coupes, 
and light trucks, but still it’s remarkable how few took note of the really big 
story at hand—the dramatic demise of an industry that for the last century has 
been the economic mainstay of the upper Midwest. (To her credit, Maynard did 
file a story about the gloom that Ford’s woes were causing in Dearborn—a rare 
acknowledgement of reality amid the overall breathlessness.) 

“If you tuned into the Today show or Good Morning America, everything 
looked so rosy in Detroit,” says Victoria Ekstrand, an assistant professor of 
journalism at Bowling Green State University in northwestern Ohio. “Yet we’re 
just an hour to the south, and housing prices here have plummeted.” While 
the networks have reported on the auto industry’s slump from a business 
standpoint, she says, they have generally ignored the huge “ripple effects” its 
decline has had in Toledo and Cleveland and into Indiana and all the way to 
Chicago. At the auto show, Ekstrand says, journalists seemed “to take what- 
ever the auto industry handed out to them hook, line, and sinker. They got so 
sucked into the p.r. machine.” 
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Ekstrand has lived in Ohio for the 
last five years. She moved there af- 
ter spending nine years in New York, 
mostly working for the AP, and three 
years in North Carolina pursuing a Ph.D. 
Her time in “the land of the potluck 
dinner,” as she calls Ohio, has changed 
her perspective. “It’s one thing to fly in 
and cover a news event and fly out,” she 
says. “To understand the full context, 
you have to live in the community. I 
understand the country so much bet- 
ter now that I live here.” Unfortunately, 
she says, since all of the nation’s news 
networks and most of its top news- 
papers and magazines are based on 
the East Coast, “there’s no nationally 
distributed heartland perspective.” If 
a network were based in Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, or St. Louis, she asks, “what 
would its coverage look like?” 

I’ve been thinking about that ques- 
tion since last fall when I visited 
Bowling Green to give a talk. It was, 
I’m chagrined to admit, my first visit 
to Ohio. Like most New York-based 
journalists, I’ve glimpsed the Midwest 
primarily through the window of an 
airplane. And, like many New Yorkers’ 
visits to Ohio, mine was fleeting—just 
two days. That was long enough, how- 
ever, to make me realize how thin and 
unsatisfying is the national coverage 
of this region of twelve states and 66 
million people—about 22 percent of 
the nation’s population. 

Of all those states, of course, Ohio 
has emerged as a national bellwether— 
as the one state a presidential candidate 
cannot afford to lose. In recognition of 
that fact, journalists from across the 
country trooped there in the weeks and 
months leading up to the 2004 elec- 
tion. Even so, the returns on Election 
Day left many journalists flummoxed. 
Ekstrand recalls getting calls and e- 
mails from her East Coast colleagues 
asking, “What’s up in Ohio? How could 
so many people have voted for Bush?” I 
myself remember how frustrated I felt 
reading and watching columnists and 
talking heads as they parsed the data 
from the exit polls. The confidence with 
which they opined seemed inversely 
proportional to the amount of time 
they’d spent on the ground in states 
like Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 

“You can’t parachute in, go to Main 
Street, and talk to two or three people, 
observes Mitch Weiss, a Bronx native 


, 





JIM WEST 


who spent nearly twenty years in the 
Midwest working for the AP and the 
Toledo Blade before moving to The 
Charlotte Observer in 2005. People at 
national news organizations “think the 
sun rises and sets in New York” and so, 
for the most part, “ignore what’s going 
on in the heartland.” 

The coverage of the Midwest is be- 
coming even thinner than in the past 
because of all the crippling cutbacks 
in the news business. In bygone years, 
the nation’s top papers had bureaus 
latticing the region. Now, most cover 
the Midwest much as they do the Mid- 
east, out of one major bureau (Chicago 
here, Jerusalem there) fed by stringers. 
Meanwhile, top regional papers like the 
Des Moines Register, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, which once prided themselves 
on quality investigative work, have cut 
back on their digging, and that has re- 
duced the amount and quality of news 
flowing up to the national level. 

So what are we missing as a result? 
If a national paper or network were 
based in the Midwest, what stories 
would get more attention? Religion, for 
one. Midwesterners (like southerners) 
tend to be far more godfearing, church- 
going, and tithe-giving than people on 
the East or West coasts. They also tend 
to adhere to more evangelical forms of 
their faith. To the extent that America 
has in recent years been undergoing 
another Great Awakening, as many ob- 
servers believe, it arose in part in the 
megachurches and seminaries of Indi- 
ana and Illinois, Kansas and Kentucky. 
As that wave spread across the country, 
it helped shift the center of the nation’s 
political gravity to the right. The effect 
has been especially noticeable in the 
Republican Party, moving it from the 
moderate Episcopalianism of George 
H. W. Bush to the born-again Method- 
ism of George W. Bush. Editors and 
reporters in New York, Washington, 
and Los Angeles were late in grasping 
that and have had to play catch-up. A 
national news organization based in 
the Midwest would have been on to 
this change from the start. 

Higher education would be covered 
differently as well. Editors and report- 
ers at top news organizations often 
seem fixated on Ivy League schools 
and how to get into them. Midwest- 
erners (like most Americans) seem 


less preoccupied. Many attend state 
schools; many are the first generation 
in their families to attend college. For 
them, the anxiety associated with col- 
lege is focused less on early admission 
and advanced placement than on the 
challenge of meeting ever-rising tuition 
fees. Students avail themselves of such 
options as “two plus two”—attending 
community college for two years, then 
transferring to a four-year college for 
the remaining two—and “distance ed- 
ucation,” in which they take courses 
online or otherwise seek degrees at a 
distance from the institution offering 
them. According to Melissa Spirek, an 
associate professor of journalism at 
Bowling Green, distance education now 
consumes a tenth of that university’s 
entire budget—to the consternation of 
many faculty members, who believe it 
can’t substitute for on-site schooling. 


Despite its growing importance, the 
phenomenon has received limited at- 
tention in the national news media. 
One reason young midwestern- 
ers wrestle with their tuition bills, of 
course, is the downturn in the regional 
economy. The failure of journalists at 
the Detroit auto show to venture out 
of the Cobo Center reflects a broader 
indifference on the part of national 
news organizations toward the se- 
vere dislocations taking place in the 
nation’s midsection. Michael Sallah, 
who worked for thirteen years as a re- 
porter at the Toledo Blade before tak- 
ing a job as investigations editor at The 
Miami Herald in 2005, says that “from 


time to time reporters will swoop in 
and do an obligatory story on an auto or 
steel plant that’s closing and the effect 
this will have on Youngstown or Bryan, 
Ohio.” But that individual closing, he 
notes, is actually part of a much larger 
story—the slow death of American 
manufacturing. NAFTA and free trade 
in general have had a devastating effect 
on blue-collar America, and only by 
covering that story on a regular basis 
can the depth of the transformation 
be appreciated. “So goes the Midwest, 
so, in many cases, goes the rest of the 
country,” Sallah told me. 

In the 2006 election, the surpris- 
iag margin of the Democratic victory 
placed a long-overdue spotlight on 
the stagnating fortunes of the nation’s 
middle and working classes. That 
trend, however, has been under way 
for years in the Rust Belt, and had a 


Perception 

Inside the auto 
show, a TV reporter 
puts on makeup; 
outside, a less 
lovely reality. 


national news organization been based 
there, it could not have remained hid- 
den for so long. 

Since there’s little chance of a na- 
tional news organization’s suddenly 
picking up and moving to the Mid- 
west, it’s more useful to think of ways 
of moving some of the Midwest into 
those organizations. With all the talk 
about the need to increase racial and 
ethnic diversity in the newsroom, it 
might be worth discussing the im- 
portance of more regional (and class) 
diversity as well. During my visit to 
Bowling Green, several faculty mem- 
bers told me of the frustration they’d 
had in trying to place their students in 
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internships at top-tier news organiza- 
tions. Even an in-state paper like the 
Toledo Blade, I was told, often seemed 
to prefer Ivy League grads. 

Berkley Hudson, an assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, told me of a 
phone conversation he’d recently had 
with an editor at Smithsonian maga- 
zine who was considering taking one of 
his students for a six-month internship. 
The student was from a small town in 
Kansas, and the editor, he said, was 
worried that she lacked the sophistica- 
tion to work for a national magazine. 
Hudson explained that the student had 
a degree in literary and cultural stud- 
ies from Carnegie Mellon and could 
talk knowledgeably about Foucault; 
she was, he said, “as good as anybody 
who went to Choate, St. Paul’s, and 
Harvard.” Eventually he managed to 
overcome the editor’s resistance, and 
the student got the internship. Such 
skepticism about midwestern stu- 
dents abounds, he says. A graduate 
of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism, Hudson says 
that the Ivy League network operat- 
ing there gives students access to a 
much broader range of job opportuni- 
ties than is available at the Missouri J- 
school, as respected as it is. “I’m sure 
that that bias has an effect on what we 
read,” he adds. 

With an election year fast approach- 
ing, reporters from the East and West 
Coasts will soon begin their quadren- 
nial “rediscovery” of Iowa. They’ll 
spend a few days interviewing locals 
in diners and at hardware stores, trying 
to take the “pulse” of Middle America. 
They’ll stop by the Des Moines Regis- 
ter for the requisite interview with 
the columnist David Yepsen. Then it’ll 
be off to New Hampshire. Wouldn’t 
it be refreshing to assign a reporter 
to Iowa or Ohio for a full year before 
the election so that he or she could 
get some real insight into what the 
people there are thinking? That would 
certainly beat having to listen to an- 
other round of pundits in New York 
and Washington trying to make sense 
of the 2008 exit polls. cur 


MICHAEL MASSING, a contributing editor 
to CJR, is the author of Now They Tell 
Us: The American Press and Iraq. His 
column will appear three times a year. 
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ON THE JOB JULIA M. KLEIN 


Dark Days 


Labor loses more ground in the newsroom. 


A WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS, THE MOSAICS AND STAINED GLASS IN THE SANC- 
tuary of Congregation Rodeph Shalom framed a somber scene. About two hun- 
dred members of The Newspaper Guild of Greater Philadelphia, representing 
white-collar workers at The Philadelphia Inquirer and the Philadelphia Daily News, 
had gathered to consider a tentative contract that wasn’t exactly a holiday gift. 

The three-year pact with the former Knight Ridder papers’ new local own- 
ers, Philadelphia Media Holdings LLc, contained numerous concessions. It 
expanded a two-tier wage system, curtailed sick pay, poked holes in seniority, 
and provided inadequate money for spiraling health-insurance costs, let alone 
raises. After one last payout, it froze pensions without offering any future con- 
tribution to employee 401(k) plans. The company did agree to help pursue a 
merger with a multi-employer pension plan, an effort to preserve the pension 
system so important to the union’s aging membership. 

Guild leaders warned that if members rejected the pact, they faced a poten- 
tially unwinnable strike, massive layoffs, and perhaps the destruction of the 
papers themselves. Persuaded, workers passed the contract by 498 to 69, includ- 
ing absentee ballots. Those present vented their frustration by approving a 
toothless resolution of “no confidence” in the papers’ owners. 

But there was worse to come. In early January, the company announced 
seventy-one layoffs in the 412-person Inquirer newsroom and another thirty- 
four in advertising—numbers that the local guild president, Henry J. Holcomb, 
said “shocked” him. Brian P. Tierney, chief executive officer of Philadelphia 
Media Holdings and publisher of its two newspapers and Web site, blamed 
the cost-cutting on past Knight Ridder management, an unexpectedly steep 
drop in advertising revenue—and his desire to invest $20 million in marketing, 
computer technology, Web site redesign, and other initiatives. “It was a really 
poorly run company in a really challenging business,” said Tierney, who said 
profit margins remained about 10 to 11 percent. “I just did what I had to do. 
I’m trying to save a company.” 

The situation in Philadelphia reflects labor trends that are roiling the entire 
news industry. As companies continue to shed workers—media job cuts rose 
88 percent in 2006 over the year before—they are also rolling back benefits 
and eliminating contractual constraints that they say are hindering efficiency. 
“It’s a very, very difficult bargaining environment at the moment,” said Linda K. 
Foley, president of The Newspaper Guild, citing “the collapse of the corporate 
consolidation model,” rising health care costs, and a new federal pension law 
that has made single-employer pensions harder to sustain. 





According to a report by Challenger, 
Gray & Christmas, 17,809 media jobs 
were lost last year—the most since the 
recession year of 2001. As the chain 
ownership model fragments and the 
industry is rocked by diminishing print 
circulation and advertising revenues, 
both union and nonunion workers are 
in a defensive crouch. 

Knight Ridder, the first of the big 
media chains to implode, managed its 
business with “a strategy of attrition—if 
attrition is a strategy,” said Darren Car- 
roll, executive officer of the Minne- 
sota Newspaper Guild. At the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, run by MediaNews, and 
elsewhere, “we see an acceleration of 
that trend: more costcutting, more staff 
reductions, more expense reductions,” 
he said. “It’s good for profitability in 
the short term, bad for the long-term 
future of a business that relies on depth 
and breadth of coverage as its competi- 
tive advantage.” 

But newspaper managers see the 
problem differently. They say they need 
both cost savings and greater flexibility 
to compete effectively in the digital 
age. Tierney, a former advertising and 
public-relations executive, termed the 
seniority system “antithetical to qual- 
ity and diversity” and said he would 
eliminate it entirely if he could. 

Even the nation’s elite newspapers 
aren’t immune to these trends. In a 
January memorandum, The New York 
Times called for the guild “to loosen 
some of the arcane work rules and 
practices that hamper The Times’ abil- 
ity to swiftly meet the challenges posed 
by anew multimedia era.” As the price 
of bailing out the union’s ailing health 
care fund, the company was asking to 
bring newspaper and digital employ- 
ees under a single contract with a lon- 
ger work week and language making it 
easier to dismiss employees for poor 
performance. 

Steve Yount, president of the Inde- 
pendent Association of Publishers’ Em- 
ployees, said Dow Jones was seeking 
a 400 percent rise in union members’ 
contributions to health insurance pre- 
miums by 2010. In St. Paul, where the 
contract expires July 31, MediaNews 
wants to freeze pension contributions 
and substitute an employer match for a 
401(k). “They said that unless we agree 
to this proposal, they will lay off more 
people,” Carroll said. 


The threat of layoffs, which are re- 
placing buyouts, is becoming a pow- 
erful tool to extract concessions. At 
the San Jose Mercury News, another 
former Knight Ridder property now 
under MediaNews management, the 
union agreed in December to higher 
health insurance premiums and the 
outsourcing of finance and advertis- 
ing jobs, reducing guild layoffs from 
sixty-nine to twenty-eight. During the 
Philadelphia negotiations, management 
suggested that Inquirer newsroom lay- 
offs could reach 150. 

Privately held Block Communica- 
tions Inc. has been wielding a different 
cudgel: a threat to sell its money-losing 
newspaper properties if it can’t get sig- 
nificant cost savings and jurisdictional 
flexibility. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has charged the Toledo 
Blade with illegally locking out more 


The threat of layoffs 
is becoming a 
powerful tool to 
extract concessions. 


than 200 workers representing five 
unions. In response, the unions have 
mounted advertising and subscription 
boycotts. “We decided that if they’re 
going to sell the paper, there wasn’t a 
damn thing we could do about it any- 
way,” said Larry Vellequette, a spokes- 
man for the Toledo Council of News- 
paper Unions. 

Michael Bucsko, president of The 
Newspaper Guild of Pittsburgh, said 
in February that Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette guild members were likely to ap- 
prove a new thirty-nine month contract 
that cuts pay by diverting about $280 
a month to health insurance and the 
pension fund. 

Jeremy P. Sherman, a Chicago-based 
lawyer at Seyfarth Shaw who has ad- 
vised management negotiators in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, said newspa- 
pers must learn to compete with the 
“entirely different economic model” of 
the Web, with its “constellation of dif- 
ferent content providers,” and more 


flexible job assignments. “This is a 
paradigm shift,” he said. 

That isn’t to suggest that newspaper 
managers aren’t “passionate about put- 
ting out the finest quality consistent 
with business reality,’ Sherman added. 
Where those goals intersect is “the area 
subject to legitimate debate.” 

To Mark Cooper, the research di- 
rector for Consumer Federation of 
America, the continued cost-cutting 
spells trouble. Newspaper Web sites 
still dominate their markets, Cooper 
said, but newspapers “do exactly the 
wrong thing: They say, ‘Let’s get rid 
of reporters.’” 

In Philadelphia, despite the cuts, 
Tierney said in January that his pro- 
motional efforts were yielding results, 
with Inguirer print circulation edging 
up and page views of Philly.com in- 
creasing by about 50 percent from the 
same time last year. 

At the Inquirer, a one-time Pulit- 
zer magnet decimated by three major 
buyouts since 2000, the layoff process 
has been chaotic. One well-respected 
arts reporter was told he would be laid 
off, then reprieved, threatened again, 
and finally spared by being moved 
into management. “The newsroom is 
in shambles,” Holcomb said, “because 
nobody knows what’s next. Nearly ev- 
ery department has lost or is in the pro- 
cess of losing key people.” 

While the new contract protected 
dozens of reporters in key beats from 
seniority-based dismissals, it made no 
allowance for diversity. About 28 per- 
cent of those on the layoff list were 
African American or Asian American, 
nearly twice their newsroom represen- 
tation. After a protest from the National 
Association of Black Journalists and a 
meeting with minority staff members, 
Tierney promised to reinstitute a di- 
versity committee. 

“You couldn’t overstate how diffi- 
cult and painful it was to lose so many 
great journalists and colleagues,” Bill 
Marimow, the paper’s new editor, said 
he told the staff. Still, he said, “We have 
to play the hand we’re dealt—and, to 
me, having a newsroom this size is a 
good hand.” cr 


JULIA M. KLEIN, a cultural reporter and 
critic in Philadelphia, was a reporter 
and editor at The Philadelphia Inquirer 
from 1983 to 2000. 
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Q&A WITH FLEMMING ROSE 


Beyond the Cartoon Controversy 


An editor reflects on his decision. 


IT’S BEEN FIFTEEN MONTHS SINCE THE PUBLICATION BY THE DANISH NEWS- 
paper Jyllands-Posten of a series of cartoons depicting the prophet Moham- 
mad, and the resulting furor in the Muslim world over what was considered 
a blasphemous violation of a central tenet of Sunni Islam—the prohibition 
of visual representations of the prophet. Though the riots have stopped and 
the flames coming from Danish flags and embassies have been extinguished, 
the controversy over where to draw the line between free speech and criti- 
cism of Islam persists. In September, Pope Benedict XVI quoted from a four- 
teenth-century text that referred to some of Mohammad’s teachings as “evil 
and inhuman,” touching off more riots. Later that same month, the Deutsche 
Opera postponed a performance of 
Mozart’s “Idomeneo” because of a 
scene that depicts the severed heads | #77 Unbowed 
of Mohammad, Jesus, Buddha, and , Rose claims 
Neptune. Flemming Rose, the culture - nee 

; 6 / reality to the 
editor of Jyllands-Posten, claimed he immigration 
solicited the cartoons to assert free- * debate. 
dom of speech and to resist the self- 
censorship crippling the West when it 
came to “accommodating Muslim sen- 
sitivities.” In January, CJR’s Alia Malek 
interviewed Rose by telephone about 
the cartoons and their consequences. 


How has this changed your view of journalism? [Laughs] I have far more 
understanding for those complaining about the media every day that we are 
inaccurate and biased. It’s one thing to have a sense of this; it’s another to be 
the object of this kind of journalism yourself. 


Has it improved or changed your own journalism? I have become more con- 
scious about what kind of authority you give to experts—so-called experts— 
in a news story. You give your readers the impression that someone speaks 
objectively about something because he has special knowledge. In this case, 
especially experts on Islam or religion, their opinions and statments are 
informed by political standpoints. So you should explain from where this 
person is speaking, if it’s an institution or university with a certain tradition 
or whatever. 
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Since these cartoons appeared, are 
the Danish media specifically, and the 
European media generally, in a better 
place regarding what you call 
“self-censorship” when it comes to 
islam? Over all, I would say there is 
more restraint. But you have the case 
of the canceled opera in Germany. 
Because there was uproar about it, 
the decision was reversed. Our car- 
toons did not create a new reality. 
They revealed a reality that was al- 
ready there. We’ve had some strong 
reactions and discussions; now it’s 
time for reflection. So it remains to 
be seen what will happen. 


How will you engage what you think 
needs to be scrutinized in Danish 
Muslim communities? One of the pos- 
itive outcomes of the publication of 
the cartoons has been that the more 
multifaceted face of the Muslim pop- 
ulation has appeared. When we want 
a comment now, we will not go to the 
radical imams that used to speak in 
the name of all Muslims. We are very 
careful that we get different points 
of view from the Muslim community, 
because it is now recognized that the 
Muslim community is not one, and 
there are many different voices and 
the majority is moderate. 


Were you surprised to find that? 

I was not. But in some quarters of 
Danish society, Islam is the “Other” 
and there is a tendency to stereotype. 
Before the international story broke, 
but when it was big in Denmark, we 
ran three full pages with short inter- 
views with forty-seven Muslims in 
Denmark with photos, and the head- 
line was: “We say no to the imams.” 


One of your stated goals was to 
challenge moderate Muslims to 
speak out. Do you think the cartoons 
strengthened or hurt that effort? 
Definitely strengthened. Because of 
this the leader of the Danish People’s 
Party, an anti-immigrant, anti-Is- 
lamic party, wrote an internal e-mail 
to party members saying, “until now 
we have spoken about them as one. 
From now on I want you to differen- 
tiate between radical and moderate 
Muslims.” The same day the embas- 
sies were burning in Beirut and Da- 
mascus, Democratic Muslims, which 





has become a very important voice 
in public debate, was founded in 
Copenhagen. 


Do you have any Muslim writers 
on staff? I don’t know, because I 
don’t ask people. 


Any children of immigrants working 
at the paper? Not many. If I should 
ask people it’s contradictory to ev- 
erything the Enlightenment is stand- 
ing for. Should I also ask people 
about their political views when I 


hire them to secure balanced and fair 


reporting? 


Could they help with access to certain 
communities, to get better coverage? 
No story comes to my mind in the 
Danish press as a whole in which the 
ethnic background of a reporter has 
been crucial to the coverage. If you 
speak the language, that’s another 
thing. If language ability gives you 
access, that is an important factor 
when you interview people. 


Does anyone on your staff speak 
Arabic? Urdu? Yes. 


Has there been an ongoing dialogue 
between the Danish Muslim 
communities and your paper? 

I don’t believe in journalism as 
community builder. The duty of a 
news organization is to report the 
facts. We should not act as some 
kind of mediator. 


How have the cartoons affected 
integration efforts in Denmark? 
The cartoons have made the debate 


about integration more reality-based. 


The debate between free speech 
and religious feelings indicates a 
clash of values. It has made it clear 
that there are issues on which we 


differ, and we have to deal with them, 


to discuss it. In May 2006, my paper 
commissioned an opinion poll of 

Muslims in Denmark, the first of its 
kind. We asked them: “Do you think 


that free speech always should have 
priority compared to considerations 
for people’s religious feelings, tradi- 
tions, and rules?” Fifty-one percent 


answered “never,” implying that 
religious feelings always should have 


priority compared to free speech. 


Do you really think it’s about 
religious feeling? What if the question 
were phrased as freedom of speech 
versus “racial incitement” instead of 
“religious feeling?” That goes right to 
the heart of this issue: this has noth- 
ing to do with racial issues because 
the difference between ethnicity and 
religion is you are free to choose your 
religion whereas you can’t choose 
the color of your skin. 


But when you draw a religious figure 
in a way that suggests which ethnic 
and racial groups you are talking 
about, couldn’t this blur your lines? 
It is important to make that distinc- 
tion between ethnicity and religion. 


is it always a clear line? The cartoon 
with Mohammad with a bomb in his 
turban has been taken out of context. 
I agree if you had twelve cartoons 
like that, you could make the point 
of stereotyping or demonizing, but if 
you look at the whole page—two car- 
toons made fun of me and my paper, 
one of the illustrator doing this for a 
p.r. stunt, one of the leader of the anti- 
immigrant party in Denmark— 

I just don’t accept the point that the 
cartoons are demonizing or stereo- 
typing or racist. Many people said, 
“When you printed this one [bomb in 
turban] you’re saying every Muslim is 
a terrorist.” That’s a kind of illiteracy 
to see the cartoon that way. It makes 
the point that some people in the 
name of the Prophet are committing 
terrorist acts and that is a fact of life. 


Are immigrants in Denmark equally, 
or at least similarly situated to 
engage in public dialogue as other 
Danes? Are they frequently and 
complexly represented in news, 
pop-culture, politics? You have sev- 
eral rappers in Denmark with an im- 
migrant background. I accept your 
point. Before the cartoon case, you 
had fewer Danes with an immigrant 
background in public appearances, 
but why only talk about Muslims, 
the biggest minority? What about 
Vietnamese, Chinese, Russians? Ev- 
eryone is focusing on the Muslims 
because they are the most vocal and 
it’s a hot issue. There are many mi- 
norities out there that would not get 
as fair a hearing as the Muslims. 


So if they don’t all have equal 

access to the media, is it really fair 
to satirize them? Do the media have 
different obligations vis-a-vis their 
coverage of minorities and/or 
immigrants? It’s humiliating and 
discriminating to treat any minority 
as a kind of odd, special group. It’s 
very important to treat everybody 
equally. The cartoonists were just 
doing what they are doing every day 
with all kinds of figures, issues, 
institutions. It is an act of love and 
inclusion to satirize people. There 
is some kind of recognition in that, 
to know you can laugh and make 
fun of one another. 


Regarding the cartoons and their 
fallout, is there anything you would 
do differently? I made a mistake on 
CNN, making public an internal 
discussion of the paper about Holo- 
caust cartoons. 


Did you publish those cartoons? 
Yes. We ran some anti-Semitic 
cartoons in February 2006, as docu- 
mentation not endorsement. Which 
was the same of the cartoons of 
Mohammad. 


Though you commissioned the Mo- 
hammad cartoons. Yes, that’s true. 
But what I wrote commissioning 
them was not, “Draw cartoons 
making fun of the prophet,” but 
“Draw Mohammad as you see him,” 
which is very neutral. 


What do you make of the decision 

by most U.S. media to not publish 

the cartoons? I discussed this with 
an editor at a top American paper be- 
cause [his paper] made the point that 
“we can describe in words what the 
cartoons did.” He told me privately 
that, “we have correspondents in that 
part of the world and we don’t want 
to expose them more than necessary.” 
Fine, but you should say so publicly. 

I can also understand if someone 
disagrees with these cartoons, or 
thinks it was wrong to do it. But by 
January 30 [2006], these cartoons 
were newsworthy. And it says at the 
top of The New York Times: all the 
news fit to print. CJR 


ALIA MALEK is an assistant editor at CIR. 
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LEARNING CURVE LYNN J. COOK 


When Beats Collide 


A lesson in newsroom synergy. 


VIRTUALLY EVERY STORY CAN BE BOILED DOWN TO ONE THING: MONEY. WHO 
has it? Who doesn’t? Who’s successfully lobbying for it? Who’s disenfranchised 
and deserves more of it? Economics is at the heart of most stories worth report- 
ing, and yet it is the one subject journalists, collectively, are rarely expected to 
understand with any depth. 

In journalism school, professors admonish us to “follow the money,” but that 
adage seems tailored only for obvious stories about campaign funding or sweet- 
heart zoning deals. In my time as a reporter for The Houston Chronicle, my 
paper’s pages have been filled with features on topics that, at first blush, don’t 
necessarily appear to be economic in nature. Hurricane Katrina evacuees and 
skyrocketing crime. The rise of the Minute Men and border patrol issues. The 
war in Iraq and how national security is tied to oil. As a profession, we’re great 
at politics and culture wars so we approach a lot of news from those angles. It’s 
an easier approach, but it ignores the fact that politics and culture are inextri- 
cably linked with economics. When I look at newspapers with a critical eye, I 
am often left wondering, “Where’s the money?” Even the most masterly nar- 
ratives can fall flat when economic issues are conspicuously absent or, worse, 
given superficial treatment. 

I saw just how much more comprehensive coverage can be when metro 
reporters and business writers collaborated two years ago after an explosion 
ripped through BP’s Texas City refinery, the nation’s third largest, killing fifteen 
people and injuring 170. 

In the moments after the blast, editors treated the story as a standard indus- 
trial catastrophe. Reporters rushed to the scene and to local hospitals to gather 
information on the blaze, the casualties, and the possibility a toxic cloud would 
descend onto the community. It didn’t take long to realize, though, that Texas 
City would be a much longer, more arduous reporting slog, requiring expertise 
in everything from corporate finance to engineering to government regulation. 
After the initial heartrending stories of courageous workers trying to rescue 
their colleagues and broken families trying to plan so many funerals, Chronicle 
reporters would have to get to the bottom of what exactly went wrong and why. 
Was this truly an accident, or just an accident waiting to happen? 

I remember vividly the first editorial meeting of the Texas City reporting 
team. George Haj, our deputy managing editor of news, said metro and business 
reporters would work together on this story like never before. It was a concept 
that had received a lot of lip service in the newsroom but had never been put 
to the test on a grand scale. From the start, I could see why the wall between 
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sections had not come down eas- 
ily. Some reporters on the metro and 
business desks looked at the world in 
fundamentally different ways. 

Right off the bat, one metro reporter 
said labor union officials were talking 
off the record, blaming the blow-up 
on shoddy work by contract employ- 
ees. That reporter thought the focus 
of all stories to come was obvious—the 
ills of outsourcing. To the business 
reporting contingent at the table, that 
was stereotypical liberal media bias 
writ large. 

I noted that any contract work per- 
formed at the site would have had to 
be inspected and signed off on by BP’s 
own plant managers, who were prob- 
ably part of the union themselves, so 
that argument didn’t wash with me. 
This was BP’s facility, run by BP en- 
gineers, creating gasoline, diesel, and 
jet fuel that would be sold and booked 
on BP’s balance sheet. Whatever hap- 
pened was bound to be a more com- 
plicated problem than the well-worn 
union-nonunion employee argument. 

As it turned out, the fifteen dead 
were not BP employees but contract 
workers. And they had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the explosion, which oc- 
curred in the isomerization unit, where 
octane-boosting gasoline ingredients 
are created. 

The workers were meeting in a 
mobile construction trailer, planning 
maintenance for another part of the 
refinery, when the isom unit blew. The 
ensuing fireball rolled over the flimsy 
trailer, obliterating it. The explosion 
erupted while BP employees were re- 
starting the unit after a two-week tune- 
up. A series of mechanical and moni- 
toring problems caused a geyser of hot, 
flammable liquid and vapor to back up 
inside a hundred-foot-tall ventilation 
stack that is designed to relieve pres- 
sure inside the unit, and then overflow 
and ignite. 

Time and specialized reporting 
from both metro and business report- 
ers would reveal that BP had a history 
of using Band-Aid fixes to keep Texas 
City running. Also, the maintenance 
workers’ very presence on the prem- 
ises at the time of the blast was sus- 
pect. Restarting a refining unit is one 
of the most dangerous times at a plant, 
and other energy companies, such as 
ExxonMobil and Valero, have a policy 
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of sending all nonessential employees 
home during the process. 

The trailer that was incinerated 
was just 121 feet away from the vent 
stack that overflowed with boiling liq- 
uid, a violation of both BP’s internal 
policy of putting all trailers at least 
350 feet from hazardous equipment 
and similar industry guidelines. Emer- 
gency alarm systems that could have 
warned workers to evacuate the area 
never sounded. 

Had either the city desk or the busi- 
ness desk been solely responsible for 
uncovering what went wrong and how 
BP’s corporate culture was to blame, 
there would have been tremendous 
gaps in the Texas City story. It took 
environmental and energy reporting 
as well as investigative and legal leg- 
work to ferret out a series of troubling 
flashpoints: 
¢ That particular unit had a long his- 

tory of fires and explosions going 
back more than a decade, including 
a fire less than twenty-four hours be- 
fore the blast. The unit was restarted 
anyway. 

BP leads the nation in refinery fatali- 
ties since 1995, with ten times as many 
deaths as recorded at ExxonMobil, 
BP’s major U.S.-based competitor. 
The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration told plant managers 
in 1992, thirteen years before the 
explosion, that the unit’s ventila- 
tion stack was out of date and more 
modern equipment was needed. It 
was never replaced. 


hat newsgathering was no small feat. 

The Texas City blast was the nation’s 
most serious industrial accident in fif- 
teen years and the first major one after 
9/11. Government documents concern- 
ing the plant’s operational procedures 
and safety record that were once eas- 
ily accessed had vanished into the 
Homeland Security labyrinth. Again 
and again, reporters hit brick walls try- 
ing to find what had been considered 
basic public information a few short 
years ago. I was told many documents 
had become classified so they could 
not fall into terrorists’ hands and put 
the country’s refining and chemical 
complexes in harm’s way. 

It took a small army of journalists to 
smoke out all this skulduggery. A busi- 
ness reporter, Anne Belli, was dogged 


in winning the trust of plant insiders, 
the environmental reporter Dina Cap- 
piello found alternate routes to BP doc- 
uments, and the investigative reporter 
Lise Olsen’s vast experience with filing 
Freedom of Information Act requests 
helped pry loose damning numbers 
about BP fatalities and the shockingly 
small fines BP had paid to federal and 
state agencies as a result. In the case 
of one worker who died at BP’s Whit- 
ing, Indiana, refinery, OSHA fined the 
company only $1,625. 

There was a time when the Chroni- 
cle would not have covered such a story 
so relentlessly. There used to be an at- 
titude that refineries were dangerous 
places to work and employees took their 


chances every day when they punched 
the clock. But times have changed. I’d 
like to think the harsh glare of the spot- 
light the newspaper shined on events at 
Texas City made a difference. This time 
around OSHA fined BP a record $21.4 
million after finding more than 300 vio- 
lations. BP had to set aside more than 
$1 billion to deal with legal fallout from 
the explosion and invested even more 
to overhaul the Texas City plant. 
Other costs to BP and its manage- 
ment are harder to quantify. 
Chairman Lord John Browne an- 
nounced in January that he would be 
stepping down from the helm of BP 


this summer, eighteen months earlier 
than he had planned. A few days later, 
a 300-page report from an independent 
panel investigating BP—and run by for- 
mer Secretary of State James Baker III— 
criticized a “run until it breaks” men- 
tality at the company, which has “a false 
sense of confidence” about safety. 

Since Texas City, there have been 
other collaborations between the busi- 
ness and metro desks at the Chronicle, 
most notably during the trials of En- 
ron’s top brass. A team of reporters 
produced a continuously updated blog 
of all the courtroom action—decipher- 
ing the finer points of Enron’s financial 
woes—in addition to traditional daily 
and enterprise pieces. 


Case study 
Firefighters douse 
a smoldering 
gasoline-additives 
unit at BP’s Texas 
City, Texas, refinery 
after an explosion 
that killed fifteen 
workers and 
injured 170 on 
March 23, 2005. 


We’re too turf-conscious in journal- 
ism. We talk a good game about the 
shrinking world and the interconnected 
nature of things, but have a hard time 
applying that to our own newsrooms. 
Almost every story is, in some way, a 
business story. By ignoring this fact in 
favor of some artificial notion oi “that’s 
your beat, this is mine,” we do our read- 
ers a disservice. CJR 


LYNN J. COOK, an energy writer for 
The Houston Chronicle, is one of this 
year’s Knight Bagehot fellows, studying 
finance and economics at the Columbia 
Business School. 
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The Race 


Newspapers can make it to a bright 
print-digital future after all—but only if they 
run fast and dodge Wall Street. 


BY ROBERT KUTTNER 


By the usual indicators, daily newspapers are in a deepening 
downward spiral. The new year brought reports of more 
newsroom layoffs, dwindling print circulation, flat or declining 
ad sales, increasing defections of readers and advertisers to 
the Internet, and sullen investors. Wall Street so undervalues tra- 
ditional publishing that McClatchy’s stock price briefly rose when 


Can that happen? Given the finan- 
cial squeeze and the shortsightedness 
of many publishers and investors, will 
dailies be able to navigate such a tran- 
sition without sacrificing standards of 
journalism? Or will cost-cutting own- 
ers so thoroughly gut the nation’s news- 
rooms that they collapse the distinction 
between the rest of the Internet and 
everything that makes newspapers 
uniquely valuable? 

Which newspapers are most likely 
to survive? And, while we are at it, why 
does the survival of newspapers mat- 
ter? In an era when the Web explodes 
the monopoly of the print newspaper 
as authoritative assembler of the day’s 
news and invites readers to be both 
aggregators and originators of con- 
tent, what remains distinctive about 
newspapers? 

Defenders of print insist that noth- 
ing on the Web can match the assem- 
blage of reportorial talent, profession- 
alism, and public mission of a serious 
print daily. The 2006 State of the News 
Media Report by the Project for Ex- 
cellence in Journalism found that just 
5 percent of blog postings included 

“what would be considered journalistic 
reporting.” Nicholas Lemann, dean of 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, wrote a skeptical piece about 
Web journalism in The New Yorker last 
July, concluding that not much of the 
blogosphere “yet rises to the level of 
a journalistic culture rich enough to 
compete in a serious way with the old 
media—to function as a replacement 
rather than an addendum.” John Car- 
roll, the former editor of the Los Ange- 


it sold off the Minneapolis Star Tribune at a fire-sale price, 5 Times, says, “Take any story in a blog 


mainly for the $160 million tax benefit. As succeeding gen- 
erations grow up with the Web and lose the habit of read- 
ing print, it seems improbable that newspapers can survive 
with a cost structure at least 50 percent higher than their 
nimbler and cheaper Internet competitors. (“No trucks, no 
trees,” says the former Boston Globe publisher Ben Taylor.) 
The dire future predicted by the now-classic video, EPIC 
2014, in which Google, Amazon, and an army of amateurs 
eventually drive out even The New York Times, begins to 
feel like a real risk. 

Yet a far more hopeful picture is emerging. In this sce- 
nario the mainstream press, though late to the party, figures 
out how to make serious money from the Internet, uses the 
Web to enrich traditional journalistic forms, and retains its 
professionalism—along with a readership that is part print, 
part Web. Newspapers stay alive as hybrids. The culture and 
civic mission of daily print journalism endure. 
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and trace its origins, about eighty-five 
percent of it can be traceable to newspapers. They break 
nearly all of the important stories. Who’s going to do the 
reporting if these institutions fade away?” 

By contrast, celebrants of the Web contend that the 
Internet is freer, more democratic, deliberative, interac- 
tive, and civic than the self-interested elites of old media 
dare admit. “The priesthood of gatekeepers is being dis- 
banded. It’s over,” says Christopher Lydon, a one-time New 
York Times reporter, now hosting Open Source on Public 
Radio International. 

In exploring whether newspapers as we know them are 
likely to endure, and why we should care, I sought out Wall 
Street analysts, press critics, journalism professors, busi- 
ness consultants, publishers, editors, reporters, and the 
search-engine companies and multifarious originators of 
Web content that are challenging newspapers. The Internet 
has famously turned the authority structure upside down; 
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so perhaps not surprisingly, one of my most informative 
interviews was with a colleague, a twenty-two-year-old 
prodigy we can call Ezra. Before we defenders of newspa- 
pers become too smug about what makes us special, he’s 
worth listening to. 

I opened the conversation by inviting us to compare how 
we get our daily ration of information. I begin my day, I 
immodestly confessed, by reading four newspapers. What 
do you do? 

Ezra suppressed a smirk. I use about 150 or 200 Rss feeds 
and bookmarks, he explained. Ezra scans four newspapers 
online. He checks sites of research organizations such as 
the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. He indulges his 
taste for gossipy pop culture with a few favorites such as 
defamer.com. Ezra surfs a few political blogs, too, but he 
particularly relies on expert sites that are not exactly blogs 
and not exactly journalism; rather they are a very impor- 
tant category often left out by old media critics who divide 
the world into amateur bloggers versus trained reporters. 
Many such sites are operated by academics or think-tank 
researchers who have developed a taste for a popular audi- 
ence, mixing blog-style comment on breaking news with 
original analysis, and serious research. 

This category of Web site doesn’t have a name, and it 
trivializes them to call them blogs. Let’s call them crogs, 
for Carefully-Researched Weblogs. For policy wonks like 
Ezra and me, some of the most interesting crogs are Dean 
Baker’s site on how the press covers economics; the crog on 
Middle East affairs by the University of Michigan professor 
Juan Cole; and a superb crog on health policy carried on 
Daily Kos and written by a physician and researcher calling 
himself Dr. Steve B (he has a sensitive position and won’t 
publish his real name). There are thousands of similarly 
high-quality crogs on just about every public issue, of great 
value to both journalists and ordinary readers. The sites are 
rich in hyperlinks, too, so a reader can move sideways into 
more detailed reports and primary sources. 

Ezra also uses Google’s popular “alert” feature. Let’s say 
you are particularly interested in Iraq, health policy, Indian 
cuisine, and the NBA. You can request Google News to send 
you a daily message offering links to the latest output of 
your favorite writers, bloggers, or specialty sites. Google 
News is a little cumbersome to use for this purpose—its 
inventors imagined readers ordering a relatively few favor- 
ite links. But what makes the Internet so dynamic is the ease 
with which innovators can learn from their publics and try 
things out. The New York Times will soon introduce a more 
sophisticated variant called MyTimes, aimed at the Web 
reader who, like Ezra, wants to pre-assemble an all-star 
Webpaper that no single newspaper can possibly duplicate. 
With MyTimes you can roll your own daily, beginning with, 
but not limited to, the admittedly high-quality content of 
the Times. And this kind of customized search technology 
will only get better. 

Ezra wagered that his hour of Web culling gave him 
more and better news and analysis than my hour of news- 
paper reading. He guessed—correctly—that 90 percent of 
the three pounds of newsprint that I skim every day gets 
thrown away, unread. (Indeed, at The Boston Globe, surveys 
show that two of the top reasons nonrenewing newspaper 
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readers give for their lapsed subscriptions are “not enough 
time” and “green guilt.” In an age of environmental con- 
sciousness and scarce time, people feel bad that so many 
pounds of newsprint go virginally into the trash.) 

So I started playing my few trump cards. Even for casual 
readers, scanning a newspaper contributes to civic democ- 
racy through what sociologists call “incidental learning.” 
You pick up the paper for the sports or the crossword puz- 
zle, and you find yourself reading about the school board 
election or the international diamond trade. What about 
incidental learning? I asked. Don’t newspapers do that 
better? Nope, Ezra replied. You’d be surprised how much 
interesting serendipity you pick up from skimming a lot of 
blogs. For instance, the Berkeley economics professor Brad 
DeLong, who operates an excellent blog on economics top- 
ics, also peppers his blog with Star Trek trivia. 

But, I persisted, you are hardly typical. As diligent self- 
improvers go, Ezra is to the average Web user as the NFL 
is to Oberlin football. Maybe, countered Ezra, but search 
technology is making it easier all the time for citizens to be 
their own aggregators. Isn’t that just what we want? 

By now I was feeling very last century. And then Ezra, 
perhaps taking pity, handed me a trump. You have one thing 
right, he volunteered. The best material on the Internet con- 
sistently comes from Web sites run by print organizations. 


o journalism reigns after all. But can this supremacy 

continue? Here we encounter a paradox on top of 
an irony. The paradox is that new forms of media, while 
challenging the very survival of newspapers, are quickly 
becoming their savior—both as a journalistic and a busi- 
ness proposition. 

Newspapers are embracing the Web with the manic 
enthusiasm of a convert. The Internet revenue of news- 
paper Web sites is increasing at 20 percent to 30 percent a 
year, and publishers are doing everything they can to boost 
Web traffic. Publishers know they are in a race against time, 
they are suddenly doing many things that their Internet 
competitors do, and often better. 

The irony is that in their haste both to cut newsroom 
costs and ramp up Web operations, some newspapers are 
slashing newsroom staff and running the survivors ragged. 
At many dailies, today’s reporter is often pressed into Web 
service: writing frequent updates on breaking stories, wire- 
service fashion; posting blog items; and conducting inter- 
views with a video camera. If journalism is degraded into 
mere bloggery, newspapers will lose their competitive 
advantage, not to mention their journalistic calling. 

That is a deeper problem at papers with the deepest cost- 
cutting and layoffs. At the quality dailies, which are add- 
ing Web staff, most reporters, after initial hesitancy, have 
embraced the new hybrid news model. “This is our salva- 
tion,” says Steve Pearlstein, a longtime business reporter at 
The Washington Post. “Most people around here say, ‘Bring 
it on.’” In my interviews, I expected mixed reviews of the 
hybrid life, but found nothing but enthusiasm. 

And if most reporters are taking happily to the Web, the 
several editors I interviewed are positively euphoric. Five 





years ago, editors were haltingly and grudgingly adding a 
few bloggers and chat features, because the Web was some- 
thing that had to be lived with. “It wasn’t very long ago 
that I and a lot of other people in the newsroom were wor- 
ried about the competition from the Web, and its effect on 
the journalism,” says Leonard Downie, executive editor 
of The Washington Post. “We were wrong. The Web is not 
the distraction we feared it would be, and all the feedback 
improves the journalism.” For example, for several months 
last year, the Post ran a highly praised series called “Being 
a Black Man.” The Web allowed a vivid extension of what 
could be done in print, including narratives, photo galler- 
ies, videos, and extensive reader involvement. 

“There was an amazing difference between 1999, when I 
left the Post to join AOL, and 2004, when I came back to the 
Post,” says James Brady, the Post’s online editor. “It went 
from pockets of cooperation to pockets of resistance.” The 
Post, says Brady, saw the Web as a huge expansion opportu- 
nity in part because its print readership was almost entirely 
local. Today it’s Web readership is 83 percent national and 
international. Washingtonpost.com now has about eighty- 
five people on its Web editorial staff, and roughly another 
forty technical people, plus dozens more techies shared 
with Newsweek and Slate. 

Jonathan Landman, the deputy managing editor in 
charge of integrating print and Web at The New York Times, 
says blogging can often help a print reporter think through 
a story. “Many of these print and Web activities are mutu- 
ally reinforcing rather than in conflict,” he says. 

Where print and Web are integrated at the Times, the 
Post still has its separate Internet operation across the 
Potomac in Arlington, Virginia. This was set up over a 
decade ago, partly so that the Post could pay young Web- 
bies nonunion wages in a right-to-work state. However, as 
New York University’s Jay Rosen observes, allowing a sepa- 
rate Web culture to emerge outside the Post’s print culture 
turns out to have been shrewd. “Today, most of us would 
like to see one newsroom,” says the Post’s Pearlstein. “But 
if we had been in charge of the Web back then, we would 
have screwed it up.” 

By most accounts, the Post leads the nation’s print papers 

in its use of the Web’s interactive potential with readers. 
To a far greater extent than the Times, it offers readers live, 
real-time talkbacks with reporters. “At first,” says Brady, 
“the reaction was, ‘I already get enough crap. Where am 
I going to find another hour to read all this stuff?” But 
reporters soon found that readers who linked to talkback 
features had at least read the story, and the Web generally 
produced higher-quality feedback than reader mail. 

For publishers and business strategists, the Web is 
about nothing less than financial survival. Donald Gra- 
ham, the Post’s CEO, was an early Web enthusiast, taking 
losses of more than $100 million a year in Web operations 
during the late 1990s in order to build up the Post’s Inter- 
net capacity. “Anyone looking for quarterly returns should 
not invest in Washington Post stock,” Graham says. The 
paper’s much-admired Web journalism turns a healthy 
profit now. Online revenue at the Post was $72.7 million, in 
the first nine months of 2006, up 31 percent. The Post Com- 
pany’s $1.1 billion Kaplan test-prep and tutoring company 


is increasingly an online product, too. Caroline Little, ceo 
of Washingtonpost.Newsweek Interactive, says online 
income has vast potential. “The ratio of the huge amount 
of time people spend using the net to the relatively low ad 
revenue realized from the net is way out of whack,” she 
explains. Internet ad income should grow rapidly at the 
expense of both print ads and TV ads. “The question,” Little 
adds, “is how can we contribute enough to the bottom line 
to keep the core journalism alive?” 

The Internet now accounts for about 5 to 6 percent of 
newspaper advertising income. With Web income soaring 
and print revenue basically flat, analysts expect the lines to 
cross within fifteen years. By about 2020, if current trends 
persist, half of a newspaper’s income and most of its read- 
ership will be via the Internet. 


By now | was feeling very 
last century. And then 
Ezra, taking pity, handed 
me a trump. You have one 
thing right, he said. Print 
organizations provide the 
best material on the Web. 


Despite the seeming anachronism of paper in a digital 
age, however, the economics of the business require news- 
papers to persist as partly print media for at least another 
generation. Some Americans still want to pick up a daily 
paper rather than read content on a screen. And as a busi- 
ness proposition, the average menetary value of a visitor to 
a newspaper’s Web site is only 20 to 30 percent of a news- 
paper’s print reader; Web ads command lower rates because 
of the greater competition among Web sites. So even if a 
newspaper shut down its print operation, published only on 
the Internet, and somehow managed to keep its entire cir- 
culation, the revenue loss would exceed the cost savings. 


key to the transition to a hybrid world is invest- 

ment. The New York Times is currently spending 
several million dollars a year on a new R&D unit, Web 
staff, and new products. Depending on how you count, the 
Times has over 100 people in the newsroom whose duties 
are more Web than print, including producers, software 
developers, and reporters and editors. (Full disclosure: For 
the past twenty-two years, The Boston Globe, now owned 
by the Times, has published my weekly op-ed column.) 
The Times is rolling out a nifty digital device called Times 
Reader, developed in partnership with Microsoft. (For the 
next few months you can try out the beta version yourself, 
free, at nytimes.com.) 
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With Times Reader, the on-screen page offers stories in 
the same fonts, look, and print-like appearance of the famil- 
iar print Times, but allows a variety of search, page-flip, and 
rearrange options. For instance, you can click on a word or 
phrase and get a little clickable chart of all the stories in 
the paper that touch on that topic. It’s easier to read than a 
standard Web page, and even more ingeniously searchable. 
Times strategists imagine a reader at the breakfast table or 
on a plane curling up with Times Reader as with the print 
newspaper, and not promiscuously surfing around the Web. 
Can’t competitors just imitate it? “We certainly hope so,” 
says Michael Zimbalist, the one-time Disney “imagineer” 
hired in late 2005 to head R&D at the Times: “The more 
this kind of platform is widely used, the better we'll do.” 
If it becomes a common way of reading a newspaper, he 
explains, the Times has a head start. 

For its digital revenue, the Times has bet heavily on a 
mainly ad-driven business model. Both print and Web 
content are mostly free, though users have to register, which 
helps the Times maximize advertising revenue by pinpoint- 
ing demographic characteristics of its readers. Only about 
2 percent to 3 percent of the material in the paper or the 
online edition—most notably the columnists—is “behind 
the wall” and requires an annual premium subscription of 
$49.95, unless you already subscribe to the print edition. 
The strategy, according to Times Company executives, is 
that a content-rich Web environment will entice more read- 
ers to bond with the Times online and spend a lot of time 
with it, thus making the paper a very attractive advertis- 
ing buy. The Times Company last year earned about $273 
million in digital income, out of total revenues of around 
$3.3 billion. Of that, about two-thirds came from the Times 
itself. Only about $10 million of that Web revenue is from 
premium content, the rest is ad income. 

In 2006, the Times had a down year, taking a one-time 
$814.4 million charge for the reduced asset value of its 
New England media group, principally The Boston Globe. 
Even without that charge, the Times Company’s operating 
profit was about 8.9 percent, or less than half the industry 
average. Responding to a reporter’s question at the Davos 
meeting about the survival of local newspapers, Arthur 
Sulzberger, Jr. recently observed that the Times is not a 
local paper but a national one based in New York. E-mails 
of the comment rocketed around the Globe newsroom, a 
local Times property where people are still smarting from 
buyouts, layoffs, and foreign bureau closures. 

The more highly diversified Dow Jones Company, mean- 
while, enjoyed increased earnings last year. Its Wall Street 
Journal uses a business model that gives far greater empha- 
sis than the Times to paid Internet content. Dow Jones 
executives believe their material is so specialized and 
valuable to its affluent, Web-savvy readers that the poten- 
tial audience is in the millions. A great deal of Web effort 
goes into online updates to provide investors with break- 
ing business news, according to Web managing editor Bill 
Grueskin. At the end of 2006, the Journal reported about 
811,000 premium online-only subscribers who paid $99 a 
year each. An undisclosed number of print subscribers paid 
$49 for the additional Web content. With its paid-subscrip- 
tion model, the Journal has far less Web traffic than the 
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Times, despite its larger print circulation. But the Journal 
can charge more to advertisers for its premium audience, 
according to Grueskin. The Journal projects 2007 growth in 
online revenue of 20 percent, somewhat below the industry 
average. Some in the industry think the Journal is mistaken 
in its strategy of forgoing more Web visitors in exchange for 
premium subscription income. On the other hand, as Grue- 
skin puts it, “The marginal cost of servicing an additional 
Web subscriber is basically free.” The Journal, in its recent 
shift to a smaller page size, has taken a gamble that it will 
maximize its unique franchise by redoubling its print and 
Web commitment to business and financial news. In a let- 
ter to readers posted on the Journal’s Web site, explaining 
the Journal’s new, smaller page format (which reduced the 
news hole by about 10 percent), publisher L. Gordon Cro- 
vitz promised, “We’ll deliver more value-added analysis 
of financial data,” as well as expanded personal material. 
What Crovitz didn’t emphasize was the sharp cutback in 
the Journal’s traditionally superb political reporting and 
analysis of social trends. 


he Times, Post, and Journal, already well on their way 

to becoming print-digital hybrids, will surely navi- 
gate this transition. At the other end of the spectrum, small- 
town and suburban weeklies, community tabloids, and 
papers targeted to ethnic groups are much better defended 
against Internet incursions. Readership of print weeklies 
continues to grow, using a model that is part paid and part 
“controlled,” meaning free to readers but guaranteed to 
advertisers, thus aping the free content of the Internet. Free 
community papers clearly have momentum; subscription 
and single-copy income is down, but ad income, and over- 
all income, is up. The advertising base of local weeklies 
was never as reliant on large national advertisers, and their 
intensely local franchise is retaining both a readership and 
local advertising bond that the Web is challenging at a far 
slower rate than it assaults regional dailies. 

At greatest risk are newspapers in between—the mid- 
sized regional metropolitan dailies, like The Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Minneapolis Star Tribune. For example, 
when McClatchy bought the hugely profitable Star Tri- 
bune from the Cowles family in 1998, the paper was one of 
the Internet pioneers. The family had invested heavily in 
startribune.com. But when the dot-com bubble burst, and 
profit margins fell from over 30 percent to under 20 percent, 
McClatchy began disinvesting. To make matters worse, the 
innovative startribune.com was ordered to convert to the 
technology of McClatchy Interactive, which was based on 
the successful site of another McClatchy paper, the Raleigh 
News & Observer. “We lost at least a year,” says one reporter. 
And not long after the technical overhaul was complete, 
the paper was sold again; the Web staff is now scrambling 
to disengage from an alien technology that it never liked. 
Sources at the paper say that Web traffic and Web adver- 
tising revenue were close to flat in 2006, while they rose 
sharply at most newspapers. 

In January, The Philadelphia Inquirer laid off sixty-eight 
people from the newsroom—and then turned around 





and hired five of them back for its Web site. That doesn’t 
sound like much, but the move increased the Web staff 
from eight to thirteen. “What happened here was a disas- 
ter, but they managed to salvage something good out of it,” 
says the reporter Daniel Rubin. For instance, Kristen Gra- 
ham, who was laid off from her job as the paper’s educa- 
tion reporter, now does audio, video, and print reports on 
idiosyncratic, newsworthy events in the city schools. The 
Inquirer, through Philly.com, is able to offer an annual report 
card on city schools with interactive features. 

Rubin, fifty, epitomizes the old-school print reporter 
who has found the leap to Web journalism intoxicating. 
A nineteen-year veteran of the Inquirer, he writes a very 
popular, link-rich, and witty blog called Bling.com and 
also covers the business of entertainment for print and 
Web—everything from auto shows to sports and popular 
culture. Rubin’s home page says, “It was a wise man who 
said news is a conversation. Let’s talk.” He says Web jour- 
nalism is “a shot of adrenaline. It makes me superproduc- 
tive. The feedback is immediate. I know almost instantly 
what’s working. It’s like I’m back in my father’s hardware 
store, deciding what to put in the front window to bring 
in customers.” 

The Inqguirer’s editor, Bill Marimow, a two-time Pulit- 
zer Prize winner, sees Web journalism as a lifeline. On the 
afternoon that we talked, the big breaking local story was 
the indictment of State Senator Vincent J. Fumo, a longtime 
South Philadelphia powerbroker. Within a couple of hours 
the Inquirer had posted many multimedia items—among 
them a PDF of the full text of the indictment, dueling press 
releases, Fumo’s floor speech, audio of the U.S. Attorney’s 
press conference, a special blog from Harrisburg, archives 
of related stories, photos, comments by other officials, and 
five features on other facets of the story. It was the perfect 
vindication of the idea that old media can use the tools of 
the new to do journalism better than anyone else. Marimow 
has several print reporters doubling as bloggers. But cana 
newspaper that made deep cuts in its newsroom maintain 
its quality even if it adds a few more people tc the Web? In 
February, Rubin was pressed into service as a metro print 
columnist, and he and his editors will decide whether he 
can spare the time to keep his blog going. It’s a pity that the 
Inquirer, now owned by Philadelphia Media Holdings, has 
to be creative with such dwindling resources. 

There are some encouraging exceptions to this picture 
of the squeezed midsize daily. Several strategists are pro- 
moting a blend of the civic journalism movement with a 
business strategy that builds on the local paper’s brand 
awareness to create the most comprehensive and interac- 
tive Web site in town. In principle, this strategy invigorates 
the journalism, engages the community in new ways, and 
increases Web traffic that can bring in ad revenue. 

For example, the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel has been 
developing satellite suburban Web sites since July 2006 
through its Now Project. The Journal Sentinel, unlike the 
elite dailies, is doing it almost entirely with a slightly dazed 
print staff. Click on the paper’s Web site, JSonline.com, and 
a drop-down menu steers you to a local site, one of twenty- 
six suburban towns. The parent company, Journal Com- 
munications, used to serve these towns with print weeklies. 


Now the print weekly is a targeted section of the Journal 
Sentinel, complemented by a Now Web site. 

If you click on suburban Waukesha, for example, you’ll 
be directed to WaukeshaNow, with a cornucopia of commu- 
nity news and community voices—City Again At Top of Tax 
Rankings. Main St. Lanes to Close. Bus Fares Up. Art Project 
Delayed--plus lots of commentary, debate, and listings. It’s 
exactly the civic value-added that defenders of print media 
feared would be driven out by the Internet. 

On the other hand, two of the Journal Sentinel’s most pop- 
ular recent features were a readership survey on whether 
the Green Bay Packers’ quarterback, Brett Favre, should 
retire, and an invitation to local chefs to send in their favor- 
ite recipes for grilling bratwurst. This, in turn, prompted 
readers to share many hundreds of their own favorite 


if you want the new Web 
journalism to promote civic 
interest in, say, land-use 
planning, it might be smart 
to wash it down with beer 
and bratwurst. 


recipes. “It’s amazing how many ways there are to cook a 
bratwurst,” says Web editor Mike Davis. Before civic jour- 
nalism advocates look down their gourmet noses at the brat- 
wurst crowd, it’s worth recalling that sports and local cui- 
sine were always a way that print newspapers bonded with 
readers. If you want the new interactive Web journalism 
to promote civic interest in, say, land-use planning, it may 
be shrewd to wash it down with some beer and bratwurst. 

Some of the most creative service journalism on the Web 
comes from small papers. At the Naples Daily News in Flor- 
ida, readers can get podcasts, videocasts, and photo galler- 
ies; check hurricane damage or local high school sports, 
or dig into an ingenious database of 80,000 recent local 
housing transactions—and more. The designer of this hyper- 
local site, a thirty-five-year-old self-described Internet nerd 
named Rob Curley, became a Web legend for his award- 
winning Web work at the Lawrence Journal-World and the 
Topeka Capital-Journal, in Kansas, and the Hannibal Cou- 
rier-Post in Missouri. Last October, Donald Graham of The 
Washington Post hired him away from Florida to be vice 
president for new product development at Washingtonpost. 
Newsweek Interactive. “We have learned a great deal from 
the Web operations of small papers,” Graham says. 

“They hired me to do the same cool stuff, only with more 
resources,” says Curley. “The only difference is that they 
don’t wake me at home at 3 a.m. when the classifieds go 
down. And don’t tell me that what I do isn’t journalism.” 

A slicker, more explicitly business-oriented project called 
Newspaper Next, launched by the American Press Institute 
in late 2005 in collaboration with a team of Harvard Business 
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School professors, is promoting a similar model. Harvard’s 
Clayton Christensen, who advises the project, counsels 
newspapers to “engage, enrich, empower, and entertain” 
members of their larger communities, taking advantage of 
their branding and the Web’s interactive potential. 

Newspaper Next is trying out variants of its model, work- 
ing with seven newspaper companies. At The Dallas Morn- 
ing News, the target audience is 700,000 busy mothers who 
are online every day, but only 15 percent of whom currently 
read the Morning News or its Web site. The idea is to build 
the ultimate site for moms, called GuideFamily.com, and 
match the traffic with prospective advertisers. 

Other major chains have their own variations on this 
community approach. E.W. Scripps’ version is called 
YourHub, described as “a network of community-based 


Newspapers have started 
down a financially and 
journalistically viable 

path of becoming hybrids— 
without losing the 

culture that makes them 
uniquely valuable. 


Web sites featuring stories, photos, blogs, events, and clas- 
sified ads posted by community residents and supported 
by local advertisers.” It’s a little ironic that a model of com- 
munity journalism that was created before there was an 
Internet is now being seized on by the business side as a 
road to profitability. 

Can it also enrich the journalism? At their best, these 
experiments promise to revive community connections and 
revenue opportunities, as well as local journalism, and to 
lift newspapers out of their revenue and morale funk. But 
absent serious investment and commitment from publish- 
ers to devote adequate staff, such Web sites can deteriorate 
into a stew of bratwurst recipes, police blotter, high school 
reunions, and inane comment. 

Jay Rosen observes that a dramatic change in the news- 
paper culture occurred only in late 2004, when newspaper 
people finally grasped that, as he says, “the tools of content 
production had been distributed to people formerly known 
as the audience.” For a decade, Rosen adds, most publishers 
and editors had misunderstood the Web, seeing it mainly 
as anew way of delivering print content. By no small coin- 
cidence, 2004 marked the beginning of the current finan- 
cial downturn in newspaper profitability and share prices, 
and a mood of crisis and even desperation stimulated a new 
openness and creativity. “Once you let go emotionally, you 
realize that as journalism, online is infinitely superior to 
print,” says Tom Rosenstiel of The Project for Excellence 
in Journalism, “in its ability to offer links to other material, 
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original documents, full texts of interviews, video, and as 
much statistical backup as the reader can stand.” 


f newspapers are now finding their digital footing faster 

than observers feared, will Wall Street allow this prom- 
ising transition to maximize its potential? In 2006, suppos- 
edly a disastrous year for newspapers, the average profit 
margins for the newspaper divisions of publicly traded 
publishing companies was 17.8 percent, according to the 
Merrill Lynch media analyst Lauren Rich Fine. That’s well 
above the average for all industries. Yet newspaper stocks 
lagged the S&P 500 last year by 21 percent, after another 
disastrously down year in 2005. Is there something fatally 
wrong with newspapers that their profit margins conceal? 
Or is there something amiss with the way Wall Street val- 
ues newspapers? 

As recently as 2002, newspapers and their mostly institu- 
tional shareholders were enjoying profit margins in excess 
of 22 percent, margins that beat even the fabulously lucra- 
tive pharmaceutical industry. Newspapers had been local 
monopolies, and they got used to charging monopoly prices 
for their most reliable moneymaker, the classifieds. Given 
Craigslist and Cars.com and Monster.com, those days are 
never coming back. 

Analyst Fine says some newspapers should just level 
with investors about the need to plow money back into 
the Internet: “Just put up a sign, work in progress, come 
back and see us in two years,” she advises. “You’re going 
to have to judge us differently.” But, as Fine quickly adds, 
that’s not the way Wall Street works. Further depressions 
in stock prices invite hostile takeovers and shareholder 
demands of the sort that killed Knight Ridder. The media 
analyst John Morton says, “I worry that some publishers 
will look on their Internet operations as found money, with- 
out appreciating that the print is what supports the jour- 
nalism that attracts the traffic. I worry that they won’t suf- 
ficiently invest in people to do it well.” 

Even if newspaper publishers do everything right, how- 
ever, in the Internet age they will have a smaller share of 
the total advertising pie than they enjoyed in the print era. 
Newspapers’ share of the $424 billion spent globally last 
year on advertising, according to ZenithOptimedia, was 
still a considerable 29.1 percent—but shrinking. The Inter- 
net share was just 5.8 percent—but growing. And most Web 
dollars will not go to newspapers. The Internet competi- 
tion to monetize traffic is fierce, with most sites designed 
as pure revenue plays unencumbered by news or civic mis- 
sion. For example, Barry Diller’s 1Ac/Interactive Corp. is 
thriving with Web service businesses, such as Match.com, 
Ask.com, the invitation service Evite, and local city search 
sites. As newspapers complement their traditional news 
content with local consumer services and ingenious inter- 
active features, they face competitors who enjoyed earlier 
market entry and who have high brand awareness. Angie’s 
List would have been a terrific service to build newspaper 
Web traffic, except Angie got there first. 

Meanwhile, Google, Yahoo, and Microsoft are investing 
massively in ever more sophisticated search technology. 





Along with other non-newspaper sites like Wikipedia, Ama- 
zon, and eBay, such pure Internet entrepreneurs capture 
the lion’s share of traffic that can bring in ad money. And 
none of them has expensive newsrooms to feed. The New 
York Times and its affiliated papers get visits from 13 mil- 
lion distinct individuals a month. But the nation’s top thirty 
newspaper Web sites together have under 100 million such 
monthly visits, while Microsoft, Google, and Yahoo have 
well over 100 million each, according to Nielsen Net Rat 
ings. The search engines do share some of this ad revenue 
with newspapers through a variety of ad partnership mod- 
els—Google wrote checks of $780 million to its ad “content 
partners” in the last quarter of 2006—but the other large 
Web entrepreneurs are pure rivals. 

On the other hand, newspaper companies themselves 
are increasingly investing in the purchase of Web income- 
generators, such as the Times’s 2005 acquisition of About. 
com, and Dow Jones’s decision to sell six of its fifteen Ott- 
away dailies in late 2006 and use the proceeds to purchase 
Factiva.com, a subscription-only search company. In 2000, 
the Tribune Company and Knight Ridder bought Career- 
Builder.com, later joined by Gannett; it’s now the most pop- 
ular online recruiting site. Here again, independent news- 
papers with shallower pockets do not have this capacity. 
They have to invent their own Internet services, and hope 
that if they build the traffic, ad revenue will come. And, as 
attractive as it is for publishers to use Web properties to 
subsidize lower-return newsrooms, a purely financial cal- 
culus by a Wall Street profit-maximizer would say: spin off 
or shut down the lower-yield newspaper and keep invest- 
ing in the lucrative Web property. All of which shows that 
newspapers may well require owners with values that go 
beyond the marketplace. 


re there other economic models, either of owner- 

ship or of revenue, that might provide some relief 
from Wall Street pressure and Internet competition, and 
allow newspapers to invest adequately in a hybrid future? 
Tycoons once ran newspapers not just for the income, but 
for the influence and prestige. Sometimes, family-owned 
papers have been willing to ride out business cycles and to 
invest more in the newsroom and in far-flung correspon- 
dents than a pure market calculation of optimized revenue 
would otherwise dictate. 

New forms of ownership might include a new genera- 
tion of civic-minded local owners, or more nonprofit foun- 
dations, modeled on the Poynter Institute’s ownership of 
the St. Petersburg Times or the British Guardian, which has 
been owned by a nonprofit trust on behalf of the employees 
since 1933, when the young paper’s editor, Edward Scott, 
was killed in a boating accident and the Scott family set up 
the trust. Far from causing the Guardian to rest on its laurels, 
the trust has enabled the paper to be one of the great inno- 
vators. It has one of the most imaginative and interactive 
Web sites around, with 13 million monthly users, roughly 
matching The New York Times and its affiliates. The Guard- 
ian editor, Alan Rusbridger, speaking at Harvard’s Shoren- 
stein Center, recently observed that the Scott trustees do 


not demand “the sort of returns many big American media 
organizations are used to.... Trustees understand that seri- 
ous public service journalism isn’t always compatible with 
enormous circulations or huge profits.” 

In Minneapolis, after the sale of the Star Tribune to 
Avista Capital Partners was announced, the new private- 
equity owners paid a call on the newsroom, swore fealty to 
the sacred profession of journalism, and insisted that they 
were in it for the long haul, and not for a quick turnaround 
and sale. If so, however, they will be playing very much 
against type. Absent some dramatic sales to community 
owners, such as a hoped-for breakup of the Tribune chain, 
the dream of nonprofit foundations or benign billionaires 
seems remote. 

The more likely economic salvation of newspapers will 
come from Web ingenuity, married to new business strat- 
egies and revenue sources. In this respect, the immensely 
lucrative search engine companies that now provide news- 
papers with both digital readers and online revenue are 
something of a mixed blessing. “Some day,” says Tom Rosen- 
stiel of the Project for Excellence, “the lawyers for The New 
York Times and for Google are just going to fight it out.” 

An eternity ago in the Internet era, in 1997, Microsoft 
tried to launch its own version of a digital daily, called Side- 
walk. Newspapers, sensing the threat, declined to cooperate 
with it, and Sidewalk bombed. Yahoo has also experimented, 
not very successfully, with generating original content. If 
you go to its site, you can find Yahoo’s own war correspon- 
dent, Kevin Sites, showing you some of his video scoops, 
and inviting you to become a Yahoo freelance. Google, by 
contrast, declares that it is not in the business of compet- 
ing with journalists, and that it scrupulously respects copy- 
rights. “We are an engineering company, not a content com- 
pany,” says Google vice president David Eun, adding that 
Google not only provides new revenues but can teach news- 
papers how to optimize their Web strategies. 

As both a source and a diversion of ad revenues and read- 
ers alike, Google is both competitor and partner to pub- 
lishing companies. One executive I interviewed termed 
Google a “frenemy.” Another called the process “co-opeti- 
tion.” Looking down the road, there are other “frenemies.” 
Mochila.com is a fast-growing Web syndicator of content 
to newspapers. The idea is that with newspapers squeezed 
and laying off producers of newsroom content, Mochila can 
license high-quality content from freelancers and offer it 
to newspapers, and perhaps eventually to consumers. The 
content also comes bundled with ads sold by Mochila, and 
the revenue is split with newspapers. This is also a deli- 
cate balancing act. The cheaper content and new revenues 
are found money. But if newspapers increasingly become 
purveyors of freelance content, they lose their distinctive 
franchise. And all those intermediaries are more claimants 
on the ad revenue pot. 

In the U.S., Google’s core search engine business is pro- 
tected from lawsuits by the doctrine of fair use. In Europe, 
however, where there is no legal doctrine of fair use, 
Agence France-Presse sued Google for copyright infringe- 
ment. And The Associated Press worked out a deal last year 
with Google: the details are secret, but the deal seems to 
have Google breaking its usual precedent of not paying for 
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content. Owners of copyrighted video content have been 
pushing back against search-engine companies. And 
Google’s ambitious effort to launch Google Books will test 
just how far the fair use doctrine stretches (See “Copyright 
Jungle,” cur, September/October 2006). Should Google’s 
plan be constrained—either by litigation, by a precedent- 
setting royalty deal with book publishers, or by Congress— 
newspapers could be indirect beneficiaries. 

An analogy is the saga of Napster and iTunes. As recently 
as 2001, it looked as if that genie was irrevocably out of the 
bottle. “File-sharing” programs like Napster had created a 
loophole that allowed free distribution of copyrighted music 
recordings. But the recording industry, sensing the stakes, 
marshaled its nerve and its lawyers. They successfully sued 
and shut down Napster as an illicit pirate-enabler. Apple 
then stepped forward with some of the most ingenious 
hardware and software of the Internet age—the must-have 
iPod and iTunes. Soon, delighted teenagers (and adults) 
were re-trained to pay for their music, this time at 99 cents 
a song. There is still a huge amount of decentralized file- 
sharing, but it is now at an economically bearable scale. 

But if newspapers hope to collect royalties on arguably 
pirated content, the genie is much further out of the bot- 
tle than it was for record producers. Google is a far bigger 
player than Napster and it has hooked newspapers with ad 
partnerships. The public is accustomed to getting nearly 
all of its Web content free, and there is fierce opposition 
to a cable-TV model in which users would pay different 
amounts for different levels of content. 


o neither of the deus ex machina solutions to the 

newspapers’ (somewhat exaggerated) financial 
plight—different ownership structures, or more favorable 
revenue sharing with search engines—seems likely. Rather, 
publishers need to work with what they have, investing in 
people and technology to get through this transition to the 
promised land of hybrid print-Web publishing. 

Given that America’s newspapers collectively employ far 
fewer R&D people than Microsoft, Google, Yahoo et al., it is 
remarkable that newspapers have emerged as formidable 
Web innovators. And so far nobody has succeeded in rep- 
licating the range, depth, and quality of a newspaper in a 
Web-only daily (or hourly). You can click on Google News for 
a quick snapshot of breaking stuff, but most of that content 
originates in newspapers. “The cliché used to be, ‘Call me 
anything you want as long you spell my name right,” says 
the Post’s James Brady. “Today, it’s call me whatever you 
like as long as you link to me.” Far more bloggers are link- 
ing to newspapers than vice-versa. 

Web-only journalism has been surprisingly slow to chal- 
lenge newspapers on their home court. When Slate launched 
the first online magazine in 1996, it appeared to signal a 
whole trend. But journalism turns out to be expensive. Slate 
briefly tried a $19.95 paid-subscription model in 1998, but 
lost far more readers than it gained income, and abandoned 
the approach. Even though it is now owned by The Washing- 
ton Post, Slate was in many ways a higher quality journalistic 
product when Michael Kinsley began it. Today Slate, Salon, 
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Huffington Post, and the rest, offer far more comment than 
news, since talk is cheap and reportage isn’t. 

Four years after Slate, in November 2000, Josh Marshall 
launched his superb Talking Points Memo. As the Internet’s 
first I. F. Stone, Marshall looked to be the harbinger of inde- 
pendent, branded, Web-only investigative reporting, using 
his own diligence combined with tips forwarded by his tens 
of thousands of fans, and breaking a lot of news, sometimes 
scooping the dailies. Today Marshall presides over a small 
conglomerate of interconnected sites and colleagues, one 
of which is the excellent rpm Muckraker, with two regular 
employees who practice Marshall’s brand of investigation. 
As a whole, however, the much-expanded TPM now has a 
far higher ratio of comment and interpretation (some of it 
first-rate) to enterprise reporting. 

In their modern classic, The Elements of Journalism, Bill 
Kovach and Tom Rosenstiel write that, “In the end, the dis- 
cipline of verification is what separates journalism from 
entertainment, propaganda, fiction, or art.” Robert Put- 
nam’s Bowling Alone, recounting a half-century’s decline 
of civic engagement (a decline that began long before the 
Internet), reports that newspaper readers are more likely 
than nonreaders to participate in politics and local public 
life. Cities and towns with newspapers have a more trans- 
parent civic and public life than those without them. 

In effect, we deputize editors to be our proxies, delegat- 
ing to them the task of assigning reporters and deciding 
what news we need to know on a given day and to certify its 
pertinence and accuracy. We trust them to do a more reli- 
able job than even our own Web-surfing. (As Chico Marx 
famously put it in Duck Soup, “Who are you going to believe, 
me or your own eyes?”). But as readers, we no longer have 
to make that either/or choice between newspapers and the 
wild Web. We can have both the authoritative daily newspa- 
per to aggregate and certify, and the infinite medley of the 
Web-—all of which puts the traditional press under salutary 
pressure to innovate and to excel. 

As Generation Y grows up, and Generation Z finds the 
idea of getting news on paper even quainter, more people 
like Ezra (and his children) will become their own editor- 
aggregators. But if the dailies do their jobs, the next gen- 
eration will still read newspapers—online. 

My reporting suggests that many big dailies have turned 
the corner, though only barely and just in time, that news- 
papers have started down a financially and journalistically 
viable path of becoming hybrids, without losing the profes- 
sional culture that makes them uniquely valuable. 

Assuming that most dailies survive the transition, my 
guess is that in twenty-five years they will be mostly digital; 
that even people like me of the pre-Internet generation will 
be largely won over by ingenious devices like Times Reader, 
supplemented by news alerts, Rss feeds, and God knows what 
else. But whether newspapers are print or Web matters far 
less than whether they maintain their historic calling. cur 
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Before Jon Stewart 


The truth about fake news. Believe it. 


BY ROBERT LOVE 


Just before his famous confrontation with Tucker Carlson on 
CNN’s Crossfire two years ago, Jon Stewart was introduced 
as “the most trusted name in fake news.” No argument there. 
Stewart, as everyone knows, is the host of The Daily Show, a 
satirical news program that has been running since 1996 and 
has spun off the equally funny and successful Colbert Report. 
Together these shows are broadcast (back to back) more than 


twenty-three times a week, “from Comedy Central’s World 
News Headquarters in New York,” thus transforming a 
modest side-street studio on Manhattan’s West Side into 
the undisputed locus of fake news. 

The trope itself sounds so modern, so hip, so Gawkerish 
when attached to the likes of Stewart or Stephen Colbert, or 
dropped from the lips of the ex-Saturday Night Live “Week- 
end Update” anchor Tina Fey, who declared as she departed 
SNL, “I’m out of the fake news business.” For the rest of us, 
we’re knee deep in the fake stuff and sinking fast. It comes 
at us from every quarter of the media—old and new—not 
just as satire but disguised as the real thing, secretly paid for 
by folks who want to remain in the shadows. And though 
much of it is clever, it’s not all funny. 

Fake news arrives on doorsteps around the world every 
day, paid for by You, Time magazine Person of the Year, 
a.k.a. Joe and Jane Citizen, in one way or another. Take for 


instance, the U.S. government’s 2005 
initiative to plant “positive news” in 
Iraqi newspapers, part of a $300 mil- 
lion U.S. effort to sway public opinion 
about the war. And remember Arm- 
strong Williams, the conservative col- 
umnist who was hired on the down low 
to act as a $240,000 sock puppet for 
the president’s No Child Left Behind 
program? Williams’s readers had no 
idea he was a paid propagandist until 
the Justice Department started look- 
ing into allegations of fraud in his bill- 
ing practices. 

Fake news has had its lush innings. 
The Bush administration has worked 
hand-in-glove with big business to 
make sure of it. Together, they’ve cre- 
dentialed fringe scientists and fake 
experts and sent them in to muddy 
scientific debates on global warming, 
stem cell research, evolution, and other 
matters. And as if that weren’t enough, 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services got caught producing a series 
of deceptive video news releases—VNRS 
in p.r.-industry parlance—touting the 
administration’s Medicare plan. The 
segments, paid political announcements 
really, ended with a fake journalist sign- 
ing off like a real one—“In Washington, 
I’m Karen Ryan reporting,” and they ran 
on local news shows all over the coun- 
try without disclosure. All of this fak- 
ery taken together, it may be fair to say 
that the nation’s capital has been giving 
Comedy Central a run for its money as 
the real home of fake news. 

But let’s dispense with the sat- 
ire, whose intentions are as plain as 
Colbert’s arched eyebrow. And let’s 
step around the notion of fake news 
as wrong news: The 1948 presidential 
election blunder DEWEY DEFEATS TRUMAN, for instance, or 
even the New York Post’s howler from the 2004 campaign, 
DEM PICKS GEPHARDT AS VP CANDIDATE. Those are hon- 
est mistakes, set loose by overweening editors perhaps, but 
never with the intention to deceive. That wasn’t always the 
case, as we shall see. In the early days of American jour- 
nalism, newspapers trafficked in intentional, entertain- 
ing hoaxes, a somewhat puzzling period in our history. In 
modern times, hoaxes have migrated from the mainstream 
papers to the tabloid outriders like the old National Enquirer, 
the new Globe, and the hoaxiest of them all, The Weekly 
World News, purveyor of the “Bat Boy” cover stories. 

The mainstream press covers itself with the mantle of 
authority now. Six of ten Americans polled in 2005 trusted 


“the media” to report the news “fully, fairly and accurately,” 


a slight decline from the high-water mark of seven-in-ten 
during the Woodward-and-Bernstein seventies. What’s 
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more, in a veracity dogfight between the press and the gov- 
ernment, Americans say they trust the media by a margin 
of nearly two to one. 

But here’s a question: Can we continue to trust ourselves? 
Are we prepared for the global, 24-7 fake news cage match 
that will dominate journalism in the twenty-first century? 
Let’s call it Factual Fantasy: Attack of the Ax- Grinding Insid- 
ers. The boundaries have vanished, the gloves are off, our 
opponents are legion and fueled with espresso. Both CNN 
and The New York Times were used by the U.S. military as 
unwitting co-conspirators in spreading false information, 
a tactic known as psychological operations, part of an effort 
to convince Americans the invasion of Iraq was a necessary 
piece of the war on terror. 

But let’s not leave out the technology. Leaks may be the 
time-tested tactic for manipulating the press, but the new 
digital toolbox has given third-party players—government, 
industry, politicians, you name ’em—sleeker weapons and 
greater power to turn the authority of the press to their own 
ends: to disseminate propaganda, disinformation, advertis- 
ing, politically strategic misinformation—to in effect use the 
media to distort reality. Besides a vast and sophisticated 
degree of diligence, the rising generation of journalists 
would be wise to observe two rules for working in this new 
environment: Beware of profiteers and hyper-patriots, and 
check out a little history—lest it repeat itself. 


ake news has been with us for a long time. Docu- 


mented cases predate the modern media, reaching 
as far into the past as a bogus eighth century edict said to 
be the pope-friendly words of the Roman emperor Constan- 
tine. There are plenty of reports of forgeries and trickeries 
in British newspapers in the eighteenth century. But the 
actual term “fake news”—two delicious little darts of malice 
(and a headline-ready sneer if ever there was one)—seems 
to have arisen in late nineteenth century America, when a 
rush of emerging technologies intersected with newsgath- 
ering practices during a boom time for newspapers. 

The impact of new technology is hard to overestimate. 
The telegraph was followed by trans-Atlantic and trans- 
continental cables, linotype, high-speed electric presses 
and halftone photo printing—wireless gave way to the 
telephone. The nation, doubled in population and liter- 
acy from Civil War days, demanded a constant supply of 
fresh news, so the media grew additional limbs as fast as 
it could. Newly minted news bureaus and press associa- 
tions recruited boy and girl reporters from classified ads— 
“Reporting And Journalism Taught Free Of Charge”—and 
sent their cubs off to dig up hot stories, truth be damned, 
to sell to the dailies. 

By the turn of the century, the preponderance of fakery 
was reaching disturbing proportions, according to the critic 
and journalist J.B. Montgomery-M’Govern. “Fake journal- 
ism,” he wrote in Arena, an influential monthly of the period, 
“is resorted to chiefly by news bureaus, press associations 
and organizations of that sort, which supply nearly all the 
metropolitan Sunday papers and many of the dailies with 
their most sensational ‘stories. ” 
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Montgomery-M’Govern delivers a taxonomy of fakers’ 
techniques, including the use of the “stand-for,” in which a 
reputable person agrees to an outrageous lie for the atten- 
dant free publicity; the “combine,” in which a group of 
reporters concoct and then verify a false story; the “fake 
libel” plant, in which editors are duped by conspirators 
into running false and litigious articles; the “alleged cable 
news” story, in which so-called “foreign reports,” dashed 
off in the newsroom or a downtown press association, are 
topped with a foreign dateline and published as truth. The 
editors of huge Sunday editions, with their big appetites 
for the juiciest stuff (what M-M calls “Sunday stories”) 
naturally set the bar lower for veracity than they did for 
hot-blooded emotional impact. 

Have I mentioned that news was suddenly big money? 
By the century’s turn, the tallest buildings in New York and 
San Francisco were both owned by newspapers. And the 
business became so hypercompetitive that some report- 
ers not only made things up but stole those fake scoops 
and “specials” from one another with impunity. The Chi- 
cago Associated-Press fell into a trap set by a suspicious 
client, who set loose a rumor at two in the morning that 
President Grover Cleveland had been assassinated! True 
to its reputation, Chicago AP ran with it—no fact-checking 
here—and put it up on the wires. The assassination story 
ran in newspapers all over the country the next day, amid 
much chuckling and finger pointing. 

The further away the newsworthy event, the more likely 
it was to involve fakery. BOGUS FOREIGN NEWS ran the head- 
line in The Washington Post of February 22, 1903, but the 
subheads that followed it are so illustrative as to deserve 
full reproduction below. 


POPE HAS DIED TWENTY-TWO TIMES IN FIVE YEARS 
YELLOWNESS ACROSS THE SEA 

AMERICANS OUTSTRIPPED IN THIS SORT OF THING BY ENG- 
LISH AND GERMAN MANUFACTURERS—EDITORS VICTIMS 
BECAUSE REPORTS ARE SOMETIMES TRUE—RIVALRY FOR 
NEWS AMONG ORIENTAL ENGLISH DAILIES 


It was a global problem. Even twenty true words cabled 
from London about an Indian Ocean hurricane could grow 
to a story ten times that length, padded out with imaginary 
details and encyclopedia facts. Mo’ words, mo’ money. 

The loudest whoops at the fake news fiesta were shouted 
at William Randolph Hearst’s New York Journal. Hearst, the 
legendary publisher and proud leading light of the “yellow 
press,” propounded two combustible ideas at the height 
of his influence in the late 1890s. First, he believed in the 

“journalism of action,” an activist press solving crimes, sup- 

porting charities, investigating corruption—taking charge 
in the arenas of national and international affairs. Second, 
he held unvarnished truth to be a somewhat negotiable 
commodity, especially when its subversion could lead to 
profit or power. 

By 1897, the stage was set for a little international com- 
bustion. Cuba, ruled as a Spanish colony since 1511, had 
grown an insurgency, which was put down with terrific 
cruelty by its European overlords. In the U.S. there was a 
growing sentiment for a free and independent Cuba, along 
with the feeling that we should be mobilized for war to help 
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many others, felt that aggression was the proper response, 

but President McKinley was slow to act. And sobeganthe The newspaper, the first 
first privately funded propaganda push to war in modern mass-marketed medium, 
media history. 

It kicked off in earnest on February 15,1898, whenthe WaSa jack of all trades, 
warship uss Maine, docked in Havana Harbor, exploded, a witty parlor guest with 
killing 266 crewmen. Hearst first placed an ad offering 
“$50,000 REWARD! For the Detection of the Perpetrator a deck of cards. 
of the Maine Outrage!” He then threw all of his paper’s 
resources at covering the explosion and its investigation, 
sending boatloads of reporters and illustrators to Cuba 
and Key West. Hearst's Journal—along with Pulitzer’s 
World—not only produced the bulk of the news coming 
out of Cuba, but within days began spinning it to blame 
Spain for the explosion. 
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Competing papers cried foul! “Nothing so disgraceful 
as the behavior of these two newspapers has ever been 
known in the history of journalism,” wrote E. L. Godkin in 
the New York Evening Post. He alleged “gross misrepresen 
tation of the facts, deliberate intervention of tales calculated 
to excite the public and wanton recklessness in construc 
tion of headlines.” 

Nevertheless it was headlines that propelled the United 
States to war with Spain, headlines that swayed the popu 
lace with somewhat dubious evidence. War was declared 
and in two weeks it was over; we had freed Cuba, gained 
three new territories, and ended Spain’s influence in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


kay, headlines can lie, but can you better deter- 

mine the truth in a photo or the voice of a trusted 
colleague? With the advent of faster and easier halftone 
reproduction in the 1920s came the photo-driven tabloid 
newspapers like the New York Illustrated Daily News. In 
1924 the most tabloidy of all tabloids arrived, the New York 
Evening Graphic (nicknamed the Porno-graphic), which 
launched the gossip careers of Ed Sullivan and Walter 
Winchell and the vaunted Composograph photo. The Com- 
posograph was actually a technique that combined real 
and staged pictures to depict events where no cameras had 
ventured. The Graphic’s editors had a blast with the pop 
star Rudolph Valentino, documenting the singer’s unsuc- 
cessful surgery, funeral, and his meeting in heaven with 
the departed Enrico Caruso—the headline: RUDY MEETS 
CARUSO! TENOR’S SPIRIT SPEAKS! 

Telephones meant faster, more accurate newsgather- 
ing at a time when speed was prized and “extra” editions 
meant extra profits. The telephone necessitated the cre- 
ation of two-man urban reporting teams—leg men and 
rewrite men—which irritated H.L. Mencken to no end. 
Journalism, he wrote in 1927, 


is in a low state, mainly due to the decay of the old-time 
reporter, the heart and soul of the American newspapers of 
the last generation. The current rush to get upon the streets 
with hot news, even at the cost of printing only half of it, 
has pretty well destroyed all his old qualities. He no longer 
writes what he has seen and heard; he telephones it to a 
remote and impersonal rewrite man.... But it must be mani- 
fest that, hanging on his telephone, maybe miles away from 
the event he is describing, he is completely unable to get into 
his description any of the vividness of a thing actually seen. 
He does the best he can, but that best is to the reporting of 
a fairer era as a mummy is to a man. 


Of course Mencken’s selective memory harks back to the 
glory days of yellow journalism, when the worst (or best) 
fakery in history took place, but never mind that. He seems 
to have completely forgotten his own role ten years earlier 
in a great classic newspaper hoax, A NEGLECTED ANNIVER- 
sARY, a fake history of the bathtub, which ran in the New 
York Evening Mail on December 28, 1917. 

“Not a plumber fired a salute or hung out a flag,” Mencken 
lamented. “Not a governor proclaimed a day of prayer. Not 
a newspaper called attention to the day,” the purported 
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seventy-fifth birthday of the bathtub. Mencken’s piece 
provided a vivid and full history of the introduction of the 
tub to American life. It singled out for praise Millard Fill- 
more for his role in bringing one of the first tubs to the 
White House, giving it “recognition and respectability in 
the United States.” 

A NEGLECTED ANNIVERSARY was So finely rendered that 
it literally sprang back to life—like a reanimated mummy— 
and found its way into print dozens of times, criticized, ana- 
lyzed, and repeated as a real chapter in American history. 

Hoaxes like this seem so Colbert now, like mutant cous- 
ins to his notion of “truthiness.” But hoaxers are histori- 
cally not comedians; they are, like Mencken, journalists 
who write entertaining stuff that sounds vaguely true, even 
though it’s not, for editors who are usually in on the joke. 
The hoaxing instinct infected newsrooms throughout the 
early days of modern newspapers to a degree that most of 
us find puzzling today. Newspapers contained hundreds, 
if not thousands of hoaxes in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, most of them undocumented fakes in 
obscure Western weeklies. The subjects were oddball pets 
and wild weather, giants, mermaids, men on the moon, pet- 
rified people (quite a few of those), and (my favorite) the 
Swiss Navy. As a novice editor at the Virginia City, Nevada, 
Territorial Enterprise, a young Mark Twain put his talent to 
the test with a hoax of hoaxes. “I chose to kill the petrifica- 
tion mania with a delicate, a very delicate satire,” he wrote. 
He called it A PETRIFIED MAN. 

Who knew? The twinning of news and entertainment 
that plagues us today grew not from some corporate greed- 
head instinct of the go-go eighties, but from our own weird 
history. The reasons for hoaxing were mostly mercenary: 
for the publisher, it was to fill column inches and bring in 
eyeballs. For the journalist, it was sport, a freelance fee or 
a ploy to keep his job. Strange to say, readers didn’t seem 
to mind too much. 

The first major fake news event of the modern media 
age was the Great Moon Hoax of 1835. A series of articles 
began appearing in the New York Sun on August 25, the 
late-summer brainchild of its ambitious publisher, Benja- 
min Day. Day wanted to move papers, like every publisher, 
and came up with a novel method. He began publishing a 
series of articles, allegedly reprinted from a nonexistent sci- 
entific journal, about Sir John Herschel, an eminent British 
astronomer on his way to the Cape of Good Hope to test a 
powerful new telescope. 

What Herschel saw on the moon was... Life! Not just 
flora and fauna but living men—hairy, yellow-faced guys, 
four feet tall with enormous wings that “possessed great 
expansion and were similar in structure of those of the bat.” 
It was all too much, but New Yorkers had to see for them- 
selves and the Sun’s circ hit a new high of 15,000. Even after 
its men-in-the-moon story was revealed to be a hoax, the 
paper retained its popularity with readers. 

Edgar Allan Poe, famous but destitute in 1844, wrote 
another well-known hoax for the Sun. THE ATLANTIC 
CROSSED IN THREE DAYS! Poe’s story began, and it went 
on to describe a lighter-than-air balloon trip that wouldn’t 
actually take place for another sixty years. Thirty years later, 
at the behest of its publisher, James Gordon Bennett Jr., 





the New York Herald ran what’s often been called the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo Hoax. ESCAPED ANIMALS ROAM STREETS OF 
MANHATTAN, the headline warned. The article maintained 
that twenty-seven people were dead and 200 injured in 
TERRIBLE SCENES OF MUTILATION. State militiamen were 
called in to control the situation, and sensible New Yorkers 
barricaded themselves in their homes. 

In 1910, The Washington Post waxed nostalgic over the 
old men-on-the moon hoax, with a short item under a no- 
nonsense headline: THIS WAS A FAMOUS HOAx. In fact, that 
kind of warm retrospective began to appear as an occa- 
sional column or feature, illustrating a growing trend among 
newspapers to look back with a smile on the bad old days 
of great hoaxes. In the intervening years, the newspaper 
business had grown up into the Fourth Estate; hoaxes, for 
better or worse, were a part of its wild-child adolescence. By 
1937, it was pretty much over, at least according to Marvin 
H. Creager, the president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors who addressed the group’s fifteenth annual 
convention. “The day of the fake and the hoax...seems to 
have passed,” he said, “and with it the reporters and editors 
who delighted in perpetrating them.” 

Creager, speaking to his confident colleagues at a time of 
rising circulation, added, “The reporter with a box of tricks 
is out of place in the newspaper world today.” 


imes change and so do the tricksters. The newspaper, 

the first mass-marketed medium to enter American 
living rooms, was a jack of all trades, a witty parlor guest 
with a deck of cards. Over time, mass distribution of mov- 
ies, radio, TV, and the Internet arrived to entertain Ameri- 
cans and eventually to eat the lunch of the great newspa- 
per dynasties. From the days of the Yellow Press onward, 
publishers began to see themselves as public servants and 
guardians of truth; editors learned the wisdom of mark- 
ing off news columns from opinion pages and imparting a 
higher level of veracity even to soft features. Hoaxes? The 
Fourth Estate has no use for hoaxers, even of the pathetic 
dysfunctional variety; our tribal councils cast out fabulists 
like Jayson Blair or Stephen Glass with great harrumph- 
ing fanfare. 

Today, people expect the news media to give them rel- 
evant, accurate information. Serious journalists have for 
decades thought of themselves as the descendants of muck- 
rakers, reformers, and watchdogs. 

But hold the applause for a moment. This presump- 
tion of good faith makes us the perfect marks for the new 
agenda-based fakers. Just last year, the Center for Media 
and Democracy identified sixty-nine news stations that ran 
clearly marked government- or industry-produced vNRs as 
unbiased news during a ten-month period. Many station 
managers, it was reported, even disguised those advertise- 
ments to look like their reporters’ own work and offered 
no public disclosure. 

Doctored pictures from war zones? The Los Angeles 
Times ran one in 2003, and Reuters ran one last year. Grass- 
roots organizations with Orwellian names like Project Pro- 
tect, funded not by conservation-minded voters, but the 


timber industry? The investigative reporter Paul Thacker 
brought that one to light, along the way revealing that a Fox 
News science reporter named Steven Milloy had undis- 
closed ties to the oil and tobacco industries. Milloy discred- 
ited reports of the danger of secondhand smoke as “junk 
science” on foxnews.com, never letting on he was on the 
payroll of Phillip Morris. 

Welcome to journalism’s latest transitional phase, where 
another rush of technology is changing the business in 
ways not imaginable ten years ago. Picture, cell, and satel- 
lite phones, wireless Internet, cheap digital cameras, Pho- 
toshop, and blogger software make it easier to deliver the 
news and also easier to fake it. If you’re the kind of person 
who thinks there ought to be a law, there is one, at least 
for the conduct of our elected officials. Federal statutes 
prohibit the use of funding for “publicity or propaganda 
purposes” not authorized by Congress. The ban seems to 
have been observed as closely as speeding laws in recent 
years. For the rest of us, however, it’s what they call a self- 
policing situation. 

Late last year, Armstrong Williams, the conservative 
commentator who took undisclosed payments to promote 
President Bush’s education agenda, settled his case with 
the Justice Department. The feds had pursued him not for 
propaganda violations, though they might have, but under 
the False Claims Act, for false or fraudulent billing. A weary 
Armstrong agreed to repay $34,000 to the government and 
said he was happy to be done with it. He admits no wrong- 
doing and has committed no crime. 

In the exposure, however, he lost his syndicated column 
and suffered an eighteen-month investigation. The noto- 
riety of his case jump-started a government-wide inquiry 
into the use of fake news as propaganda, which may actu- 
ally have done some good. According to USA Today, “the 
Government Accountability Office, Congress’s nonparti- 
san watchdog, in 2005 found that the deal violated a ban 
on ‘covert propaganda.” 

But make no mistake; it’s a small, isolated victory. In a 
time of falling circulation, diminishing news budgets, and 
dismantled staffs, the fakers are out there, waiting for their 
opportunities to exploit the authority that modern journal- 
ism conveys. Some of us, I fear, aren’t doing all we can to 
help readers and viewers know the difference between the 
fake and the honest take. In early January, The Huffington 
Post reported that The Washington Post’s Web site was talk- 
ing to Comedy Central about enlisting The Daily Show staff 
to cover the 2008 presidential campaign. Jon Stewart, the 
elder statesman of fake news, working for The Washington 
Post? There was no confirmation of a deal at press time. 

So, here’s my totally mock serious signoff: If General 
Pervez Musharraf, the president of Pakistan, who has 
already appeared once on The Daily Show, returned to 
announce that he had captured Osama bin Laden, would 
that be fake news? And what would we call it when it ran 
in The Washington Post? 

Just asking. CJR 


ROBERT LOVE is an adjunct professor at Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Journalism and the executive editor of 


Best Life. 
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Epidemic 


Phony medical news is on the rise, 
thanks to dozens of unhealthy deals between 


TV newsrooms and hospitals. 
BY TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


Illustration by Graham Roumieu 


When 19 thousand viewers tuned in to the 7 a.m. news on KTBC- 


TV, the local Fox channel in Austin, Texas, in mid-January, 
they heard the anchor, Joe Bickett, introduce a story about a 
new electronic rehabilitation system for injured kids. “Sharon 
Dennis has more on that,” Bickett said. Dennis then described 
how a lively fifteen-year-old named Merrill, who had sprained 
her ankle, was getting better thanks to the computer-guided 


rehab program that Cleveland Clinic researchers are call- 
ing “the world’s first virtual-only gym.” 

The professional-looking story had that gee-whiz feel so 
typical of TV health news, explaining how the technology 
was making it easier for patients to get back to normal. It 
ended with “Sharon Dennis reporting.” 

Viewers could be forgiven if they thought they were 
seeing real news reported by one of the station’s report- 
ers. But Sharon Dennis does not work for KTBC. The story 
had been fed to the station by the Cleveland Clinic, the 
health care behemoth. Dennis, who earned her broad- 
casting bona fides at ABC News and at KOMO-TV in Seat- 
tle, works in Cleveland as the executive producer of the 
Cleveland Clinic News Service, in a windowless office 
on the fourth floor of the Intercontinental Hotel on the 
clinic’s sprawling 140-acre campus. There the clinic has 
constructed broadcast facilities for Dennis and her four- 
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person staff, complete with three cam- 
eras, a background set, and an ON AIR 
sign purchased at Target. Every day, 
Dennis sends out prepackaged stories 
to, among others, Fox News Edge, a 
service for Fox affiliates that in turn 
distributes the pieces to 140 Fox sta- 
tions. What Texas viewers heard that 
January morning was a script written 
at the Intercontinental Hotel. 

In essence, the story was a hybrid of 
news and marketing, the likes of which 
has spread to local TV newsrooms 
all across the country in a variety of 
forms, almost like an epidemic. It’s the 
product of a marriage of the hospitals’ 
desperate need to compete for lucra- 
tive lines of business in our current 
health system and of TV’s hunger for 
cheap and easy stories. In some cases 
the hospitals pay for airtime, a spon- 
sorship, and in others, they don’t but 
still provide expertise and story ideas. 
Either way, the result is that too often 
the hospitals control the story. View- 
ers who think they are getting news 
are really getting a form of advertising. 
And critical stories—hospital infection 
rates, for example, or medical mistakes 
or poor care—tend not to be covered 
in such acozy atmosphere. The public, 
which could use real health reporting 
these days, gets something far less than 
quality, arms-length journalism. 

The story about the virtual gym— 
which ran on twenty-one other sta- 
tions, too—ended with Bickett say- 
ing that its developers hope to have 
the technology available in hospitals 
around the U.S. by the end of the year. 
Though he didn’t mention which hos- 
pitals, viewers could easily conclude 
that the Cleveland Clinic was one 
of them. Indeed that is what the clinic hopes. Cleveland 
Clinic News Service stories almost always feature Cleve- 
land Clinic doctors and patients touting some new surgical 
technique or medical breakthrough, like antiaging pro- 
teins or a new sensor to measure spinal disc damage, or 
sometimes offering basic health tips, like flu shots or exer- 
cise. Stories occasionally mention research from another 
institution or a medical journal, but never a doctor from a 
rival hospital in Cleveland. That would hardly further the 
underlying goal of the news service: public awareness of 
the Cleveland Clinic brand. 

The Cleveland Clinic News Service is just one varia- 
tion on the new alliance between hospitals and local TV 
news. Most of these arrangements are between a single 
health institution and a single TV station. They take differ- 
ent forms in different cities, but the deals all too frequently 
slide across the ad-edit wall. The partnerships may involve 








traditional commercials, but they often include a prom- 
ise of some kind of “news” stories, too, involving report- 
ers or news anchors. These can take the form of “ask the 
expert” programs, quick helpings of medical advice, short 
stories inserted into the newscasts, or longer, news-like 
specials that may be hosted by a news anchor or health 
reporter. In the worst cases, hospitals create the storyline, 
supplying both the experts and the patients. Some part- 
nerships include a Web component; viewers are sent to 
the TV station Web site, where they find links to hospital 
Web sites that provide referrals to doctors or hospital ser- 
vices, and it becomes nearly impossible to separate news 
and marketing. 

Rick Wade, senior vice president for strategic commu- 
nications at the American Hospital Association, says that 
the TV/hospital partnerships are an unwelcome result of 
fierce marketplace competition in health care. “There’s a 
lot of it going on,” says Wade. “It happens in major media 
markets where TV stations are starving and hospitals are 
under competitive pressure.” In response to cost-cutting 
by managed-care firms over the last decade, hospitals have 
glued themselves into large systems to fight back. Branding 
and marketing have become the weapons of choice. Ulti- 
mately the goal is to attract patients. 

The hospitals don’t want just any patient, though—only 
those with good insurance to pay for the big-ticket pro- 
cedures that bring in the big bucks. One result of the epi- 
demic is that the health stories that dominate local TV news 
tend to push expensive specialties and procedures—like 
bariatric surgery for obesity, which can cost upwards of 
$20,000, or expensive gamma knife surgery for brain can- 
cer, with a price tag of $10,000 or more. Stories about less 
profitable diagnoses, like AIDS or pneumonia, are rare, let 
alone pieces about care for the uninsured. The bland sto- 
ries almost always discuss non-controversial topics, such 
as new technology, a hospital’s special services, or health 
and nutrition tips. 

Worse, since TV news operations are finding that they 
can get this kind of health “news” supplied to them—and 
might even make money on the deal—they are tempted 
not to invest in a legitimate health reporter who would ask 
harder questions and look at the larger picture in health care. 
“I don’t feel we need a full-time health reporter,” says Regent 
Ducas, news director at KCTV in Kansas City, which had a 
lucrative partnership with the Hca hospital system until the 
end of 2006. When it lost the Hca partnership, KCTV moved 
quickly to look for a new one. Not all TV stations, of course, 
strike such deals. Sam Rosenwasser, president and general 
manager of WTSP-TV in St. Petersburg, Florida, says his sta- 
tion just hasn’t pursued one, but said he would “entertain 
anything if it makes sense.” It would make sense, he said, 
“as long as you let people know you have some partnership.” 
But too often the full nature of the arrangements is not dis- 
closed, or inadequately disclosed, leaving the viewer without 
any understanding of what it means when the hospital gets 
involved in the content of news. 

Good reporters are often afraid to talk on the record 
about the partnerships, but it’s clear that they don’t like 
them. “How are you as a journalist supposed to impart 
a sense of trust if the story is essentially directed and 
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produced by a company not related to your news depart- 
ment?” asks one TV health reporter whose news director 
would not let her speak for attribution. 

“T have to do these. I’m not given a choice,” said another 
reporter who asked for anonymity. “I kick, scream, and 
fight, and make them as journalistically ethical as possible. 
It makes me sick.” 


he Cleveland Clinic started its news service nearly 

four years ago with a pilot sent to NBC affiliates that 
signed up and a handshake agreement with Fox News. 
The service acts as “a customer service arm for report- 
ers,” says the Cleveland Clinic’s media relations special- 
ist, Raquel Santiago. 

At one end of the customer-service spectrum, NBC seems 
to use the Cleveland Clinic material as a kind of story-idea 
service. Helen Chickering, a medical reporter for NBC News 
Channel, which sends stories to NBC affiliates, says the net- 
work cannot use prepackaged Video News Releases, known 
as VNRS, in stories, but will make its own interview requests 
based on them. “The only way we can connect is with an 
interview request,” she says of the rules about dealing with 
VNR providers. One story in a special series called Modern 
Medical Miracles, which aired on NBC’s Today at the end of 
November, demonstrates how the network uses the clinic’s 
material. In October, the Cleveland Clinic sent out a story 
called “Racing Hearts,” which showed how race-car drivers 
are testing a new heart-monitoring device, and featured a 
Cleveland Clinic doctor. Today then created its own story 
featuring the Cleveland Clinic doctor; the medical affairs 
director for the Champ Car World Series, an international 
car race; and NBc’s chief medical editor, Dr. Nancy Sny- 
derman, who called the device a “very cool breakthrough.” 
The segment discussed other kinds of heart devices and 
did note that the one tested on race-car drivers was not 
yet on the market. 

Toward the other end of the spectrum is Fox. As Cleve- 
land Clinic’s Sharon Dennis sees it, “We act as a news 
bureau for Fox.” A CJR analysis shows just how true that 
is. We traced the use of eight stories the clinic sent out 
last fall and found that twenty-six stations—all Fox except 
three—used them almost verbatim. Dave Winstrom, the 
director of Fox News Edge, says Fox approves the scripts 
before the packages are sent to the stations, and adds that 
the stations may choose how to use them. “Some may use 
them verbatim, or cut them down, or not use them at all.” 
What’s sent to the stations, he says, is identified as being 
from the Cleveland Clinic, but “it’s up to them how they 
present the story.” (The piece about the virtual gym that ran 
in Austin did not tell viewers the source of the story.) 

Marketing like that can produce a big return on a hos- 
pital’s investment. The Mayo Clinic, which started its own 
news service in 2000, sends its weekly Medical Edge stories 
to 130 TV stations in the U.S. and Canada. No other station 
in those markets can use Mayo’s Medical Edge offerings. 
Stations using the material must agree to say that the fea- 
tured physician belongs to the Mayo Clinic and provide a 
link from the station Web site to Mayo’s. 





How well does that work? cur obtained a PowerPoint 
presentation given in 2004 to hospital marketers by the 
Mayo Clinic’s media relations manager, Lee Aase. It showed 
that brand preference for Mayo for serious medical condi- 
tions had increased 59 percent three years after the ser- 
vice began, and brought in new patients to boot. One story, 
called “Same-Day Teeth,” which told of a quicker way of 
doing lower-jaw dental implants, generated more than 175 
calls, Aase’s report said. It resulted in twenty-three sched- 
uled appointments and downstream revenue—money from 
patients who eventually had the procedure—estimated at 
$345,000. The presentation noted that 8.6 million people 
had seen the December 2001 Medical Edge stories. The 
value, said Mayo, was greater than ten times the cost of 
producing the shows. 

Sharon O’Brien, the marketing director for University 
Health System in San Antonio, says she is moving away 
from paid advertising in favor of such media partnerships. 
“The hallmark of these packages is that they don’t look like 
paid advertising,” she says. 


arketing like this is so powerful, in fact, that 

some TV stations have found that they can 
charge serious money for “news.” Their sales departments 
aggressively pitch business proposals to health institutions, 
laid out in thick spiral binders that look like a prospectus, 
according to L.G. Blanchard, media relations manager for 
the University of Alabama Health System, who has seen 
many of them. Most hospital officials that cur interviewed 
would not talk about their financial arrangements with 
TV stations, but the few who did offered a glimpse into 
how profitable the deals can be to those stations willing to 
charge for them. 

Leni Kirkman, the executive director of corporate com- 
munications at University Health System in San Antonio, 
said her hospital paid about $90,000 in 2002 to KENS-TV 
for a year-long sponsorship that involved thirty-second pro- 
motions, prominent placement of the hospital’s logo—and 
a monthly feature called “Family First” that was narrated 
by the station’s news anchor but written by the hospital’s 
p.r. staff. Kirkman says the hospital has also had a deal with 
Univision, in which no money changed hands. In that part- 
nership, she says, the hospital provides a tape with B-roll 
footage and interviews for a show called “A Su Salud (To 
Your Health),” which features the hospital’s experts and 
patients. “We get to have our experts interviewed, so we 
get the PR value.” But there’s a bonus: “When we want to 
them to cover something else,” Kirkman adds, “they are 
extremely receptive.” 

Rob Dyer, a vice president for marketing and public rela- 
tions at HCA hospitals in Kansas City, said his organiza- 
tion paid KCTV $1.5 million over the three years of their 
partnership, which ended in December. That deal involved 
advertising spots, promotion on the station’s Web site, four 
Doctor on Call specials each year with the station’s morn- 
ing anchor and hospital medical personnel. 

In 2002, the Radio-Television News Directors Associa- 
tion (RTNDA) established voluntary guidelines for balancing 


KMBC, the ABC affiliate 
in Kansas City, ‘feels 
comfortable with me 
developing story ideas, 
and | trust them to 

put the story together 
that represents the 
hospital well.’ 


Shannon Cates, media relations, 
Shawnee Mission Medical Center 


Partnership 
products 

Wayne Dawson, 
news anchor for 
WSW in Cleveland, 
films commercials 
at MetroHealth for 
the hospital. The 
ads run during news 
and entertainment 
programming. 
Below, a child 
learns to wash her 
hands in a piece 
quasi-produced by 
Children’s Mercy 
Hospitals for KMBC. 


business pressures and journalism values. One RTNDA stan- 
dard says advertisers should have no influence over news 
content. Yet in many of these TV partnerships, hospital 
p.r. people decide the story and may even write or edit 
the script. 

Another standard says that a news operation’s online 
product should clearly separate commercial and edito- 
rial content. But such clarity is often lacking. For example, 
WIS-TV in Columbia, South Carolina, featured one of its for- 
mer reporters in a Web story as she had her risk for heart 
disease assessed by a local hospital heart center; the story 
blended so smoothly on the site with the hospital’s ads it 
was difficult to tell the difference. 

For the most part, TV stations and hospitals see little 
wrong with their partnerships. Hospital p.r. officials often 
believe it is simply another way to inform consumers about 
health care. Chad Dillard, a former hospital marketing vice 
president for Good Samaritan Hospital in Baltimore, said 
he didn’t think the partnerships crossed the line. “I never 
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University Health Systems 
in San Antonio paid about 
$90,000 to KENS-TV for a 
sponsorship that included 
a monthly feature narrated 
by the station’s news 
anchor but written by the 
hospital’s p.r. staff. 


Selective vision 
KYW-TV in 
Philadelphia won 
prizes for positive 
specials on Temple 
University Hospital’s 
bone-marrow and 
heart transplants. 

A newspaper 

broke the story of 
problems in Temple’s 
heart-transplant 
program. 


honestly thought it was anything more than getting a good 
story out to the consumer.” For his part, Regent Ducas of 
Kansas City’s KCTV concedes that his station’s Doctor on 
Call programs are not news, but are more like “a Billy Gra- 
ham special.” But, says Barbara Cochran, the president of 
the RTNDA: “If your viewers and listeners start to think your 
news content is for sale, you’ll lose credibility and the value 
that advertisers want will be damaged.” 

TV anchors and health reporters lend credibility to sto- 
ries resulting from partnerships. In Seattle, the popular 
KING-TV anchor Jean Enersen starred in a package on lung 
cancer that ran last October and was promoted as a “KING 
5 Cancer Free Washington Special.” Although the program 
reported on patients in lung cancer support groups and 
smokers trying to kick the habit, it was also unquestion- 
ably a plug for the work of three hospitals that formed the 
Seattle Cancer Care Alliance, which partners with KING. 
Enersen has hosted eight hour-long shows on cancer over 
the last two years, as well as shorter “health link” pieces 
that run during the primetime news once a week. Some- 
times anchors also appear in commercials for the hospitals, 
giving the ads the patina of news. Wayne Dawson, a news 
anchor at Cleveland’s Fox station ww, for example, does 
spots promoting MetroHealth’s help line. The spots run 
during wsw’s news and entertainment programming, ear- 
marked as commercials. 

In its 2003 annual report, Meredith Corporation, which 
owns fourteen TV stations, noted, “Now everyone at each 
station, including news anchors and other on-air person- 
alities, is playing a role in generating advertising revenues 
or supporting sales operations.” Thus it was only natural 
that Meredith’s station in Kansas City, KCTV, would agree 
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that, as part of its deal with HCA, one of the station’s anchors 
would host the Doctor on Call specials that featured HCA 
doctors and nurses answering viewer questions. HCA’s Dyer 
says the station wanted a representative to host the shows 
and “we didn’t mind that.” 

The larger problem with TV-hospital partnerships is 
that in many of them the hospitals effectively co-opt the 
station’s journalistic duties. How much control the hospi- 
tals get varies from partnership to partnership, but they 
often select the topics, choose the patients and doctors, and 
sometimes write or edit the script. Shawnee Mission Medi- 
cal Center just outside Kansas City, Kansas, for example, has 
a sponsorship deal with an asc affiliate, KMBC, owned by 
Hearst-Arygle, to air stories called HealthWatch for Women, 
which airs every Wednesday and Sunday, featuring only the 
health system’s medical experts. Shannon Cates, a hospital 
media relations specialist, says the stories, which discuss 
such subjects as osteoperosis, progesterone, and bladder 
control, are “definitely” news. “I develop the story ideas 
and arrange for the physicians and patients to speak on 
the air,’ she says. “Channel 9 comes to do the interview for 
the segment. It’s like any other news story they would do.” 
The partnership goes deeper. “Working on a regular basis 
we’ve come to trust each other. They feel comfortable with 
me developing story ideas, and I trust them to put the story 
together that represents the hospital well.” 

Thomas McCormally, a public information officer at rival 
Children’s Mercy Hospitals, based in Kansas City, Missouri, 
says this about the women’s health stories: “As a consumer 
you wouldn’t know they are advertising.” 

He should know. His hospital has its own unpaid 
arrangement with KMBC and with the same reporter, 
Kelly Eckerman, who also anchors the evening news. 
Every other Wednesday between 12 p.m. and 2 p.m., Eck- 
erman and a camera crew arrive at the hospital, where 
McCormally has lined up doctors, a family, and a child 
for interviews and B-roll shots on a topic the hospital has 
suggested. McCormally describes the hospital as a “quasi 
producer,” though it doesn’t write the script. At each ses- 
sion the station gets two packages—four in total for the 
month— which run on Thursday’s 5 p.m. broadcast. “Kelly 
gets a ready-made story. We’re getting what we want,” 
McCormally says. What he wants is visibility, in order 
to recruit physicians and to “plant seeds in the minds of 
donors we’re working hard to take care of children.” The 
easier you make things for a TV news operation, he says, 
the easier it is to get your message out. 

Another seed that gets planted is that the doctor or hos- 
pital featured on TV is the best around, whether true or 
not. KOCO-TV in Oklahoma City devotes airtime to health 
care providers—a Lasik eye specialist, plastic surgeons 
affiliated with a hospital that is one of the program spon- 
sors, and a dentist specializing in cosmetic procedures—to 
perform what the station brands “Oklahoma’s Ultimate 
Makeover.” Two people are chosen from the community 
to have a complete make-over with some aspects of their 
transformation woven into a one-hour TV special. Domi- 
nique Homsey Gross, the station’s sales marketing manager, 
says the makeover is a source of “nontraditional revenue.” 
Viewers might easily assume that because the doctors were 





picked to “perform” on camera, they must be top-notch. 
But the actual requirement seems to be that, as Gross put 
it, “these people partner with the TV station to show what 
they do.” 

Such branding partnerships can even obscure problems 
at a hospital. The cBs station kyw-TV in Philadelphia has 
a partnership with Temple University Hospital. Stories 
resulting from the partnership, called Temple LifeLines 
specials, won two mid-Atlantic regional Emmys—one in 
2004 for a story about the hospital’s heart transplant pro- 
gram and one last September for a story on bone marrow 
transplants. According to a hospital press release, the trans- 
plant program profiled “some of the wonderful patients 
who have benefited from their quality-care experiences at 
Temple.” The hospital pays for the airtime and, although 
the station’s medical reporter, Stephanie Stahl, hosts the 
half-hour show, hospital officials are very much a part of the 
creative process. Charles Soltoff, associate vice president 
for marketing at Temple, says the hospital presents ideas 
to the station—what’s interesting, where the hospital has 
opportunities for new business development, advances in 
treatment options. “We tell them what’s valuable,” Soltoff 
says. The decision on topics is “shared,” he says, but a hos- 
pital official who talked to csr on the condition of anonym- 
ity said: “Ultimately it’s Temple’s decision about what to 
feature,” further explaining that “the writer does the script 
and submits a draft to us. We edit the script.” Soltoff says, 
“We edit it down from various perspectives.” 

But there have been problems with Temple’s transplant 
services. In a 2006 series on organ transplants, the Los 
Angeles Times reported that Temple had found a way to 
move prospective heart recipients ahead in the queue by 
saying they were sicker than they actually were, a prac- 
tice that’s unfair to those lower on the list, but one that 
might boost volume and thus revenue—and, of course, help 
Temple’s own patients. The Times also reported that Tem- 
ple’s story has “never been publicly disclosed.” The public 
did not know that the United Network for Organ Shar- 
ing (UNOS), a private, nonprofit group that has a federal 
contract to ensure safety and equity in the nation’s trans- 
plant system, had disciplined the hospital. In 2002, UNos 
found more evidence that the hospital was inflating its 
patients’ conditions, and in November of that year placed 
the hospital on “confidential probation.” The probation 
ended in January 2006, which means that it spanned the 
time that Temple and kyw were producing and airing their 
award-winning specials promoting the hospital’s trans- 
plant services. 

Another example: the Alta Bates Summit Medical Center, 
with campuses in Oakland and Berkeley, California, part of 
the Sutter Health Network, got into trouble in early 2005. 
The Joint Commission on the Accreditation of Health 
Care Organizations (JCAHO) gave a preliminary accredi- 
tation denial to Alta Bates. In 2004 JcAHO had issued only 
twelve preliminary denials out of about 1,500 hospitals it 
surveyed. Later JCAHO changed its rating to a conditional 
accreditation, indicating the hospital still had to prove 
it had corrected deficiencies that inspectors had found. 
The San Francisco Chronicle and the Contra Costa Times 
both covered the problems at Alta Bates. But a search of 


the video library of KPIx-Tv, which partners with Sutter 
Health, turned up no stories about Alta Bates and JCAHO. 
The station’s communications director, Akilah Monifa, 
confirmed that no such stories had run on the newscast. 
As part of its advertising deal with Sutter Health, kprx 
receives a fully produced program called “Your Health,” 
which it runs twice a month. The annual cost of the pro- 
gram, according to Tracy Murphy, a marketing vice presi- 
dent at Sutter Health, is about $350,000. 


he clever packaging and convergent marketing that 

come with TV-hospital partnerships fly in the face 
of a consumer empowerment movement for transparency 
in health care, pushed by some academics, employers, and 
patient advocacy groups, that is beginning to take root in 
the U.S. The movement envisions that educated patients 
will take responsibility for choosing the best care by using 
scientific and objective data—if data are available. But when 
patients get the impression through branding activities with 
local news stations that hospital A is superior, data that show 
hospital B is really better may have little meaning. In fact, 
such data may be overlooked entirely by TV news depart- 
ments as well as patients. The tremendous investment being 
made to devise fair and useful health care metrics may well 
be wasted because television’s complicity in hospital brand- 
ing activities will ultimately overwhelm those efforts. 

The partnerships also contribute to the dysfunction of 
the U.S. health care system. Hospitals understandably want 
high revenue from high-cost services to help subsidize the 
uncompensated care they provide to the uninsured who 
can’t pay on their own, a practice that might be eliminated 
with a more rational payment system. But stories about prof- 
itable, high-tech, yet often unproven procedures stimulate 
demand for them, fueling ever-rising health care costs. 

Local TV health journalism doesn’t often discuss those 
big issues, or even often take on the smaller stories that 
together weave a tale of a health care system in trouble. 
And marketing partnerships with local hospitals almost 
mandate that it will be so, substituting lazy journalism and 
gee-whiz technology stories for the real thing. 

It’s hard to see that the TV-hospital partnerships do 
much for the public interest. Citizens groups have chal- 
lenged the licenses of stations in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Oregon for offering scant local election coverage. Perhaps 
fake health news should be their next target. 

Last October at a reunion of fellows from the Joan Sho- 
renstein Center on the Press, Politics, and Public Policy, 
Vartan Gregorian, president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
spoke of a problem with choice in America. “Choice can be 
manipulated,” Gregorian said. “Choice without knowledge 
is no choice at all.” That’s what local TV news is in danger 
of giving us when it comes to health care. CJR 
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Capturing Cuba 


Ann Louise Bardach’s relentless pursuit of a dictator, 


his enemies, and their secrets. 


BY BREE NORDENSON 


I met Ann Louise Bardach at her home in Santa Barbara one 
afternoon in early January. I was running late because of traf- 
fic and just before I arrived, she called to inform me that I had 
missed something “very big.” As she breathlessly led me into the 
kitchen of the modest-sized bungalow she shares with her 
husband, the actor Bobby Lesser, Bardach, a small, wiry woman 


with auburn hair and large brown eyes, attempted to explain at 


breakneck speed the startling events of the past hour. In 
between letting out several yelps of glee accompanied 
by what is best described as a little jig, she announced 
that a U.S. representative was launching a congressio- 
nal investigation into the government’s relationship with 
Luis Posada Carriles, the notorious anti-Castro mili- 
tant on whom she had been reporting for years and the 
reason she is currently facing a federal subpoena (“I’m 
just trying to stay out of jail one day at a time.”). Dressed 
in black leggings and a red hooded sweatshirt, Bar- 
dach ran around the kitchen in an aimless frenzy, talk- 
ing nonstop—about the wires she’d read that morning, 
the sorry state of press freedom, The Miami Herald’s reluc- 
tance to cover controversial Cuban issues, and a deal with 
Scribner’s to write a book about Castro’s later years and 
the U.S. government’s recent entanglements with Cuban 
exile militants. 
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Bardach is widely considered the 
go-to journalist on all things Cuban 
and Miami, a niche she began carv 
ing out for herself more than fifteen 
years ago when, as a contract writer 
for Vanity Fair, she got a phone call 
from a woman named Marita Lorenz, 
who claimed to be an ex-lover of Fidel 
Castro. Long inured to such unsolicited 
pitches, Bardach, a veteran crime re- 
porter, was skeptical. “I think I said something like, ‘Well 
that’s not exactly news, ” she recalls. But when the woman 
added that she had worked for the c1A and attempted to 
assassinate Castro, Bardach’s ears perked up. “Well that 
could be news,” she remembers thinking. With “no real 
background” in Cuban or Miami politics, she embarked 
on a reporting adventure that she likens to “going down 
the rabbit hole” where “nothing was what it appeared to 
be.” When she learned that Lorenz had worked alongside E. 
Howard Hunt (who died this January), Bardach was hooked. 
She soon found herself in a “smoke and mirrors world,” sur- 
rounded by a cast of “shady characters” that included Frank 
Sturgis, a former CIA operative, notorious double agent, and 
Watergate burglar. “It doesn’t get any better than listening 
to Frank Sturgis spin for you,” she says in her deep, slightly 
raspy voice. “It’s like meeting Peter Lorre in Casablanca, 
you know? You can’t make this stuff up.” 





Published in 1993, Bardach’s lengthy article on Lorenz 
was a convoluted tale of intrigue involving such major his- 
torical events as the Bay of Pigs, Watergate, the 1976 mur- 
der of the Chilean ambassador to the United States, and 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy. She says she probably 
wouldn’t pursue the Lorenz story today—“She gets too much 
attention for a person who’s lying about too many parts of 
it”—but is indebted to the experience. “What Marita Lorenz 
did for me was make me fascinated with the Cuban exile the- 
ater, the militant theater, and I became very interested in the 
fact that the c1a had financed them for so long,” she explains. 
“We create this mobile guerrilla army to go kill Castro and 
bring down this government and then we say, ‘Guess what, 
guys? We’ve changed our minds,’ And these guys say to us,” 
Bardach pauses and adds in a low whisper, “‘Well, you may 
have changed your minds, but we haven’t.” 

Though not Cuban herself, Bardach identifies with 
what she calls the “overcaffeinated Cuban nature,” “an 
extraordinarily volatile mix” of the cerebral and the soul- 
ful. “They’re dynamic, sexy, vain.... They take too much 
coffee, too much rum, too much sex,” Bardach told the 
South Florida Sun-Sentinel in 2004. “But I find it a win- 
ning combination.” At fifty-six, her passion for Cuban and 
Miami affairs remains resolute. She has continued to report 
through one lawsuit, two subpoenas, multiple death threats, 
several press visa denials, countless slippery sources, and 
some searing professional criticism. As Castro’s death 


Bardach was escorted 
deep into the Palacio 
where she was granted 
an interview, a three- 
and-a-half-hour affair 
during which she grilled 
Castro on everything 
from Cuba’s intolerance of 
homosexuals during the 
sixties and seventies to 
its economic devastation 
after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. 


Squaring off 
Bardach interviews 
Castro in 1994. 


approaches, she’s in overdrive, prerecording obituaries 
for 60 Minutes, Nightline, CNN, and BBC radio; signing on 
as a special consultant to CBS; promoting an English edi- 
tion of the young Castro’s letters from prison; and begin- 
ning her book for Scribner. As always, she’s pursuing those 
projects with her signature relentlessness. “I think a lot of 
editors would find her frightening because she comes on 
strong,” says Bill Keller, the executive editor of The New 
York Times. “My advice to an editor who was going to be 
working with Annie would be, ‘Yes, work with her but get 
your doctor to prescribe you some Xanax.” 


hortly after the publication of the Marita Lorenz 
article, Bardach was assigned to profile Fidel Cas- 
tro for Vanity Fair. Though she told editor Graydon Carter 
that Castro wasn’t granting press interviews—she had been 
denied a request for the Lorenz piece—he insisted on the 
story. And so Bardach began researching how other jour- 
nalists and scholars had managed to interview the Cuban 
president. She learned that there were travel delegations in 
the United States that sponsored trips to Cuba and that in 
some cases, if the group was big enough and included some 
influential members, Castro would make an appearance. 
Bardach signed up for one such trip and flew to Cuba 
in October 1993. On the last night of the visit, her group 
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boarded a large bus that took them to a reception at E] Pala- 
cio de la Revolucion, the building that houses the Cuban 
government. Sure enough, Castro and the entire Politburo 
appeared. Bardach walked over to where Castro was stand- 
ing, and introduced herself. As she recalls, the two got into 
an argument over Tibetan independence almost immedi- 
ately. Bardach insists that though the argument was heated, 
it was respectful—“mano a mano,” she explained. As they 
continued to argue, Bardach noticed that the other mem- 
bers of the group—devout Fidelistas—were becoming “hos- 
tile.” Frustrated, she walked away and started complaining 
to two television journalists about the group’s “fawning” 
attitude. Suddenly, she felt a tap on her shoulder. “It was 
Fidel Castro,” says Bardach, laughing. “He said, ‘Ven con- 
migo, and he took my arm and I was in.” 

She got twenty minutes alone with the Cuban leader. “I 
pumped him for everything I could,” she says. After Castro’s 
speech that night, Bardach returned to her Havana hotel 
and immediately began writing, eventually filing more than 
20,000 words. “I spent a ton of time on it, you know, doing 
all this stuff that anybody else would publish in a heartbeat,” 
Bardach says. But Carter (who declined to be interviewed) 
decided that her story didn’t have “enough Castro.” He told 
Bardach to go back to Cuba. “I just thought I was going to 
die,” she says. 

She again signed up for a group visit, this time employ- 
ing an additional tactic. On her way to Havana, Bardach 
stopped in Miami to visit Eloy Gutierrez Menoyo, a famous 
defector whom Castro had just been forced to release after 
twenty-two years of imprisonment. She asked him if he had 
a message for the Cuban president, and he gave her a note 
saying that he and a number of exiles were willing to work 
with Castro in “a spirit of reconciliation.” 

On the final night of her second trip to Cuba, Bardach 
again found herself at the Palacio de la Revolucion. She 
approached a Castro aide and, without mentioning its “pid- 
dling” message, told her she had a note from Menoyo. After 
Castro finished his speech, Bardach was promptly escorted 
deep into the Palacio where she was granted an interview, a 
three-and-a-half-hour affair during which she grilled him 
on everything from Cuba’s intolerance of homosexuals in 
the sixties and seventies to the drug trials and resulting 
executions of the late eighties to the country’s economic 
devastation after the collapse of the Soviet Union. 


ccording to Bardach, preparation—reading, 
researching, and working her sources—was barely 
half the battle in profiling the Cuban president. “The whole 
thing is stamina,” she says, “keeping up with Castro.” For 
Bardach, though, energy has never been in short supply—“ 
was a hyperactive child and now I’m a hyperactive adult,” 
she explains. She’s “one of these reporters you get e-mails 
from at two in the morning,” says Stephen Engelberg, the 
former investigative editor of The New York Times, who 
worked with Bardach on a 1998 series about anti-Castro 
militants. “She always very, very, very excited.” 
“She’s the most relentless individual on the face of the 
planet,” says Joy de Menil, who edited Bardach’s book 
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Cuba Confidential: Love and Vengeance in Miami and 
Havana and a recent article she did for the Atlantic. “A 
small number of journalists have this ability that they 
always come back with the story,” says Jacob Weisberg, 
the editor of Slate, for whom Bardach conducted several 
hard-hitting interviews of such notables as E. Howard 
Hunt and Oliver Stone in 2004. “She always delivers the 
goods.” Bardach stays up very late and often sleeps only 
in three-hour shifts. 

In early 1994, after she’d finished the Castro profile, Bar- 
dach’s stamina was put to the test when she began reporting 
a story about Jorge Mas Canosa, the late leader of the Cuban 
American National Foundation, the powerful Miami-based 
anti-Castro lobby. The profile ran that October in The New 
Republic. It was a disturbing, no-holds-barred account of 
Mas Canosa’s influence on President Clinton and Ameri- 
can Cuban policy, and his retaliatory campaigns against 
anyone, including The Miami Herald, who encouraged or 
endorsed anything less than the most extremely anti-Castro 
stance. Despite her attempts to convince them to rethink 
their “reckless” choice, Bardach’s editors entitled her arti- 
cle, “Clinton’s Miami Mobster.” Mas Canosa promptly sued 
both Bardach and the magazine for libel. 

For two years, Bardach spent much of her time in Miami 
fighting the lawsuit. During that time, Mas Canosa hired a 
private investigator to dig up dirt on Bardach; at one point, 
the investigator called a colleague of hers at Vanity Fair 
looking for information. In 1996, her house in Los Ange- 
les was broken into and documents related to Mas Canosa 
were stolen. People would repeatedly call into Cuban exile 
radio stations, threatening to kill Bardach. Her name was 
eventually dropped from the suit, which was settled out 
of court in the fall of 1996. “There was just this huge sense 
of money and power that was going to shut us up,” recalls 
Meg Laughlin, a reporter for The St. Petersburg Times 
who was then working for The Miami Herald. “Our paper 
started backing off and Annie didn’t.” When I asked Bar- 
dach why she would continue to pursue the Miami-Cuban 
beat after everything that accompanied the Mas Canosa 
lawsuit, she answered without a hint of her typical sar- 
casm: “I totally believe that if we don’t have a free, unfet- 
tered press, we don’t have a democracy. I believe that on a 
cellular level. And what I saw in Miami was not the shining 
hill of a democracy.” 

But that’s only part of it. For Bardach, reporting is an 
addiction. “The best part of reporting is getting out of self,” 
she says. “It’s better than a drug.” While working with 
Bardach on the series on exile militants for The New York 
Times, Engelberg said he quickly realized that “this was 
a person who had an obsessive, obsessive interest in the 
subject. I mean she seems to follow every up and down of 
every Cuban you’ve ever heard of and a lot you’ve never 
heard of.” Indeed, Bardach has an enviable source list in 
the form of three thick packets, one for each of her Cuban 
sub-beats—the Miami exile community, the anti-Castro 
militants, and the Cuban government; she could fill a 
Rolodex with the contact information of mistresses alone. 
“Very often if you want to know the latest gossip in Miami 
about Cuba,” says Laughlin, “you need to call California 
and Annie will know.” 





In Bardach’s office, a low building a few yards from her 
house, one wall is lined with shelves filled with books about 
Castro, Cuba, and Miami; files of documents for recent sto- 
ries (the rest are in boxes piled in a padlocked shed); two 
framed pictures of her with Castro; and piles of snapshots 
of her Cuban exile sources. Hanging on the walls are framed 
maps of Cuba and Havana, Paul Krassner’s satirical “Fuck 
Communism” poster, and a Cuban pastoral scene painted 
by Luis Posada. 

One afternoon, Bardach walked me through her daily 
routine of combing the Spanish and English wires and e- 
mail updates from the State Department and the Cuban gov- 
ernment. “Do you want to see how my little brain works?” 
she asked, motioning for me to come over to her computer. 
She scrolled through headlines frenetically, reading every 
one with rabid enthusiasm and e-mailing stories to friends, 
fellow journalists, and lawyers. 

Bardach’s obsessive streak is what fueled her intense 
involvement in the Mas Canosa lawsuit in the first place. As 
she recounts in her book, Bardach, the ever-savvy reporter, 
was well aware that the suit’s discovery process “would 
open doors that journalists had previously only dreamed of 
entering.” During the two years of the pretrial proceedings, 
for example, Bardach was able to obtain documents and 
depositions that proved that Mas Canosa had supported 
the exile militants. 


ardach continued to work for Vanity Fair until 
1998, writing several more articles about Cuba and 
Miami, but she was becoming antsy: “I was getting to a point 
where I wanted to go to a difference place. I wanted to write 
more about politics and foreign affairs.” The turning point 
came when she was assigned to the JonBenet Ramsey case. 
“When you're starting to do stuff so you just get the check, 
you don’t like yourself anymore,” she says. Bardach left Van- 
ity Fair with the intention of writing a book. “I wanted to 
write my Cuba story,” she says, “about the nexus of the poli- 
tics and intrigue between Miami, Havana, and Washington.” 
She got a book deal almost immediately, but decided to put 
it off when she started helping the Times report the story 
on anti-Castro exile militants. She quickly signed a contract 
with the paper’s investigative division, reporting alongside 
Larry Rohter, then the Times’s Caribbean bureau chief. Her 
breakthrough at the Times came when she received a call 
from Luis Posada, a notorious anti-Castro militant who had 
been in hiding for many years. Bardach had met a friend of 
Posada’s for lunch two weeks earlier on the off chance that 
he might put her in touch with him. As luck would have it, 
Posada was looking for publicity for a series of bombings 
he had orchestrated in Havana in 1997, so he agreed to meet 
with her. “The interview with Posada was a coup,” says Jane 
Bussey, a veteran Miami Herald reporter who specializes in 
Latin American finance. “There are a lot of other reporters 
who would have loved to have gotten that interview.” 

The Posada interview led to a three-article, page-one 
series called A BOMBER’S TALE, published in July 1998. One 
of the articles focused on the financial ties between the 
Cuban American National Foundation and Posada and other 


anti-Castro militants. Not surprisingly, the foundation was 
outraged and flew its legal team to New York. Bill Keller, 
then the Times’s managing editor, remembers sitting down 
with the lawyers. “The people from CANF are a fair match 
for Annie in their pitch and level of aggressiveness,” he 
recalls. “They came in swinging.” When I asked whether 
Bardach was present at the meeting, Keller exclaimed, “Oh 
God, no!” Laughing, he added, “I think we all agreed—prob- 
ably including Annie—that it would be better if she didn’t.” 
(In the end, no suit was filed.) 

After the Times series, the Elian Gonzalez affair exploded 
and Bardach delved deeply into reporting the story for both 
60 Minutes and George. Instead of focusing solely on the boy 


‘if you’re writing about 
Cuban American exiles 

in Miami and efforts to 
overthrow Castro...it’sa 
very dangerous enterprise. 
Because even if you get 

it exactly right it’s not 
improbable that you’ll be 
facing some sort of claim, 
if not threats and all kinds 
of things,’ says Tom Julin. 


and the resulting custody battle, she dedicated months to 
reporting the stories of the other passengers on the boat. At 
around the same time, she signed a contract for the post- 
poned book with Random House (with de Menil as her edi- 
tor) and, feeling sufficiently “steamed,” she began writing 
furiously. She capitalized on the freshness of the Gonzalez 
affair, using it as both the opening and the conclusion of her 
book, drawing parallels between Castro’s own experience 
of being separated from his son, Fidelito, whom Castro’s 
first wife, Mirta Diaz-Balart, took with her to the U.S. after 
their divorce (“the saddest legacy of the Cuban revolution 
is the broken families,” says Bardach). “What is particu- 
larly admirable about her as a reporter and especially as a 
reporter on Cuba is that she doesn’t have political baggage,” 
says de Menil. “She really is interested in human motivation. 
She’s interested in stories and she appreciates the narrative 
dimension of a story without wanting to push material into 
a preconceived political package.” 

Published in 2002, Bardach’s Cuba Confidential was a 
nonfiction PEN award nominee and was named one of the 
ten best books of the year by the Los Angeles Times. Some 
reviewers, however, felt that Bardach was too hard on the 
Miami exile community, specifically in drawing paral- 
lels between the political landscapes in Miami and Cuba. 

“At times, Bardach’s obvious distaste for hard-line exile 
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politics gets the better of her, leading her to make exag- 
gerated claims,” wrote David Adams in The St. Petersburg 
Times. As The Economist put it, “In her desire to establish 
the equivalence of Mas Canosa and Mr. Castro she over- 
reaches, falling into conspiracy theory...or exaggeration.” 

Bardach contends that such accusations stem from a 
lack of understanding of the complex, often shady politi- 
cal world she reports on and the intensity of the parties on 
both sides. “I’m not a partisan,” Bardach insists. “I truly 
understand the passion on both sides.” As proof, Bardach 
frequently notes she has been alternately championed and 
vilified by both the Cuban government and the hard-line 
exile community. 

Tom Julin, a well-known, Miami-based First Amend- 
ment lawyer whom Bardach hired and personally paid to 
vet her book, agrees: “If you’re writing about Cuban Ameri- 
can exiles in Miami and efforts to overthrow Castro and 
to finance those efforts, it’s a very dangerous enterprise 
because even if you get it exactly right it’s not improbable 
that you'll be facing some sort of a claim, if not threats and 
all kinds of other things.” 


his past year, Luis Posada Carriles, who suddenly 
appeared in Miami in the spring of 2005 and was 
promptly arrested for illegal entry, agreed to another inter- 
view with Bardach for a story she was working on for the 
Atlantic about the fatal 1976 bombing of a Cubana Airlines 
flight. “The fact that he was willing to talk to her again 


” 


after that New York Times series is unbelievable, 
Menil. “Because that series was clearly extremely damaging 

to him.” But Posada has turned out to be damaging for Bar- 
dach as well. In May 2005, the Immigration and Customs 

Department issued Bardach and The New York Times a 

subpoena for the tapes of her 1998 interviews with Posada, 
to be used in his asylum hearings. The Times moved to 

quash the subpoena, which led to its eventual withdrawal. 
Posada was denied asylum and ordered out of the country, 
but the U.S. has been unable find a country that will take 

him, and he remains in an immigration detention center 
in E] Paso. In the fall of 2006, the Justice Department sub- 
poenaed Bardach’s interview tapes for a criminal grand 

jury investigation into financial ties between Posada and 

Cuban exile groups in Union City, New Jersey. Though it 

was not named in the subpoena, the Times is paying for 
Bardach’s legal representation and, at her suggestion, has 

employed Tom Julin as chief counsel. Julin sought to quash 

the subpoena on the ground that, as he explains, “the gov- 
ernment had or has plenty of alternative sources of infor- 
mation with which to conduct an investigation of Posada 

and they don’t need Ann Bardach’s tapes of her interview 
from nine years ago.” 

But this is where things get complicated and legitimately 
conspiratorial (Posada was, after all, on the U.S. govern- 
ment payroll for many years, and his militant colleague, 
Orlando Bosch—at the time declared a terrorist by the Jus- 
tice Department and the FBI—was granted residency, with- 
out explanation, by President George H. W. Bush in 1992). 
In 2005, Bardach learned that two years earlier the FBI had 


says de 
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not only closed its file on Posada but had also destroyed 
the accompanying evidence, a fact she recounted in both 
her Atlantic article and a Washington Post op-ed last Octo- 
ber. “Call me a strict constructionist, but somehow I do not 
believe that our founding fathers meant to allow the gov- 
ernment to raid the news media for their work files after it 
bungles a case and destroys crucial evidence,” she wrote in 
her Post piece. As Julin notes, “If the subpoena is ultimately 
enforced against her it certainly does create a real threat 
to how she’s going to be able to continue to report about 
this story and whether her sources will continue to trust 
her or look at her as someone who is essentially a witness 
for the government.” 

These days, Bardach spends most of her time on the 
phone—with her lawyers (fighting the subpoena case), the 
Cuban government (trying to secure a press visa), and print, 
radio, and broadcast journalists (commenting on the signifi- 
cance of Castro’s impending death). The same day I arrived 
at Bardach’s California home, Representative Bill Delahunt, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, who chairs a subcommittee 
with a foreign-policy oversight role, had called Bardach 
to tell her he was launching a broad-based inquiry into 
the government’s ties to Luis Posada, including the FBI’s 
destruction of evidence. “This is so exciting,” she said as she 
danced around her kitchen. “Oh, my God, I’m on the moon.” 
It’s not hard to imagine why: her work—the information 
she has unearthed and written about—is actually affecting 
policy. Delahunt acknowledged as much, saying he would 
never have launched an inquiry into Posada if he hadn’t 
read Cuba Confidential. “It connected the dots” and “laid 
the initial groundwork” necessary for such an investiga- 
tion, he explained. Though it may not directly influence her 
pending subpoena, the inquiry is likely to address the ques- 
tion of a federal shield law for reporters in its final report. 
Bardach has not been shy about her interest in that aspect 
of the investigation; she has repeatedly reminded Delahunt 
that she cares most about the investigation’s implications 
for press freedom, not national security. 

Meanwhile, like everyone else with a passion for Cuban 
politics, Bardach is awaiting news on Castro’s health. His 
eventual death will translate into a whirlwind of calls for 
comment, television and radio appearances, and an exclu- 
sive short-term contract with cBs News as a special consul- 
tant. She’ll continue to promote The Prison Letters of Fidel 
Castro, and the congressional investigation, for which she 
will serve as a resident expert, is slated to begin in March. 
She’s gathering past reporting and research materials for her 
Scribner’s book on America’s involvement with Posada and 
Castro’s later years. And though she assured me that she’s 
“gonna be out of Cuba one day,” Bardach has more “detec- 
tive work” to do. She plans to travel to Cuba and Miami to 
continue reporting on the 1976 Cubana bombing, a mystery 
she thinks she is close to solving. And she’s developed a new 
fascination with Cuban “dangles,” informers—and likely 
double agents—who seduce law enforcement and intelli- 
gence agencies with information. “That’s what I’m gonna 
write about next,” she says, her huge brown eyes flashing 
with excitement. “It’s a real smoky world.” cir 


BREE NORDENSON is an assistant editor at CJR. 
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ESSAY 


The Opt-Out Myth 


Most moms have to work to make ends meet. So why does 
the press write only about the elite few who don’t? 


BY E. J. GRAFF 


n October 26, 2003, The New York Times Magazine jump-started a 
century-long debate about women who work. On the cover it featured 
“The Opt Out Revolution,” Lisa Belkin’s semipersonal essay, with this 


banner: WHY DON’T MORE WOMEN GET TO THE TOP? THEY CHOOSE NOT TO. 


Inside, by telling stories about herself and eight other Princeton grads who no 
longer work full-time, Belkin concluded that women were just too smart to 
believe that ladder-climbing counted as real success. 

But Belkin’s “revolution”—the idea that well-educated women are fleeing their 
careers and choosing instead to stay home with their babies—has been touted 
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many times before. As Joan C. Williams 
notes in her meticulously researched 
report, “‘Opt Out’ or Pushed Out? How 
the Press Covers Work/Family Con- 
flict,” released in October 2006 by the 
University of California Hastings 
Center for WorkLife Law, where she 
is the director, The New York Times 
alone has highlighted this “trend” 
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repeatedly over the last fifty years: in 
1953 (CASE HISTORY OF AN EX-WORK- 
ING MOTHER), 1961 (CAREER WOMEN 
DISCOVER SATISFACTIONS IN THE 
HOME), 1980 (MANY YOUNG WOMEN 
NOW SAY THEY’D PICK FAMILY OVER 
CAREER), 1998 (THE STAY-AT-HOME 
MOTHER), and 2005 (MANY WOMEN 
AT ELITE COLLEGES SET CAREER PATH 
TO MOTHERHOOD). 

And yet during the same years, the 
U.S. has seen steady upticks in the num- 
bers and percentages of women, in- 
cluding mothers, who work for wages. 
Economists agree that the increase in 
what they dryly call “women’s partici- 
pation in the waged workforce” has 
been critical to American prosperity, 
demonstrably pushing up our GDP. The 
vast majority of contemporary fami- 
lies cannot get by without women’s in- 
come—especially now, when upwards 
of 70 percent of American families with 
children have all adults in the work 
force, when 51 percent of American 
women live without a husband, and 
when many women can expect to live 
into their eighties and beyond. 

The moms-go-home story keeps 
coming back, in part, because it’s based 
on some kernels of truth. Women do 
feel forced to choose between work and 
family. Women do face a sharp conflict 
between cultural expectations and eco- 
nomic realities. The workplace is still 
demonstrably more hostile to mothers 
than to fathers. Faced with the “choice” 
of feeling that they’ve failed to be either 
good mothers or good workers, many 
women wish they could—or worry that 
they should—abandon the struggle and 
stay home with the kids. 

The problem is that the moms-go- 
home storyline presents all those issues 
as personal rather than public—and 
does so in misleading ways. The stories’ 
statistics are selective, their anecdotes 
about upper-echelon white women are 
misleading, and their “counterintui- 
tive” narrative line parrots conven- 
tional ideas about gender roles. Thus 
they erase most American families’ real 
experiences and the resulting social 
policy needs from view. 

Here’s why that matters: if journal- 
ism repeatedly frames the wrong prob- 
lem, then the folks who make public 
policy may very well deliver the wrong 
solution. If women are happily choosing 
to stay home with their babies, that’s a 
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private decision. But it’s a public policy 
issue if most women (and men) need 
to work to support their families, and 
if the economy needs women’s skills 
to remain competitive. It’s a public 
policy issue if schools, jobs, and other 
American institutions are structured in 
ways that make it frustratingly difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, for parents 
to manage both their jobs and family 
responsibilities. 


o how can this story be killed off, 
Sone and for all? Joan Williams 
attempts to chloroform the moms-go- 
home storyline with facts. “Opt Out or 
Pushed Out?” should be on every news, 
business, and feature editor’s desk. It 
analyzes 119 representative newspaper 
articles, published between 1980 and 
2006, that use the opt-out storyline to 
discuss women leaving the workplace. 
While business sections regularly offer 
more informed coverage of workplace 
issues, the “opt out” trend stories get 
more prominent placement, becoming 

“the chain reaction story that flashes 
from the Times to the columnists to 
the evening news to the cable shows,” 
says Caryl Rivers, a Boston University 
journalism professor and the author of 
Selling Anxiety: How the News Media 
Scare Women (April 2007). 

There are a number of problems 
with the moms-go-home storyline. 
First, such articles focus excessively 
on a tiny proportion of American 
women—white, highly educated, in 
well-paying professional/managerial 
jobs. Just 8 percent of American work- 
ing women fit this demographic, writes 
Williams. The percentage is smaller 
still if you’re dealing only with white 
women who graduated from the Ivies 
and are married to high-earning men, 
as Belkin’s article does. Furthermore, 
only 4 percent of women in their mid- 
to late thirties with children have ad- 
vanced degrees and are in a privileged 
income bracket like that of Belkin’s 
fellow Princeton grads, according to 
Heather Boushey, a senior economist 
with the Center for Economic and Pol- 
icy Research. That group is far more 
likely than average women to be mar- 
ried when they give birth (91 percent, 
as opposed to 73 percent of all women), 
and thus to have a second income on 
which to survive. But because jour- 
nalists and editors increasingly come 


from and socialize in this class, their 
anecdotes loom large in our personal 
rearview mirrors—and in our most in- 
fluential publications. Such women 
are chastised for working by Caitlin 
Flanagan (a woman rich enough to 
stay home and have a nanny!) in The 
Atlantic, and for lacking ambition by 
Linda Hirshman in The American Pros- 
pect. But such “my-friends-and-me” 
coverage is an irresponsible approach 
to major issues being wrestled with by 
every American family and employer. 

The stories are misleading in a sec- 
ond important way. Williams’s report 
points out that “opt-out stories invari- 
ably focus on women in one particular 
situation: after they have ‘opted out’ 
but before any of them divorce.” The 
women in those articles often say their 
skills can be taken right back onto the 
job. It’s asweetly optimistic notion, but 
studies show that, on average, profes- 
sional women who come back after time 
away—or even after working part-time, 
since U.S. women working part-time 
earn 21 percent less per hour worked 
than those who work full-time—take 
a hefty and sustained pay cut, and a 
severe cut in responsibility level. Mean- 
while, nearly 50 percent of American 
marriages end in divorce, according to 
the latest census figures. While num- 
bers are lower for marriages in the pro- 
fessional class, divorce remains a real 
possibility. Williams points to Terry 
Martin Hekker, one of the ur opt-out 
mothers, who in 1977 published an 
op-ed in The New York Times entitled, 
THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOUSEWIFERY 
AND MOTHERHOOD IN ‘AN AGE OF DO- 
YOUR-OWN-THING.’ In 2006, Hekker 
wrote—again in the Times, but demoted 
to the Sunday Style section—about hav- 
ing been divorced and financially aban- 
doned: “He got to take his girlfriend to 
Cancun, while I got to sell my engage- 
ment ring to pay the roofer.” 

In other words, interview these 
opt-out women fifteen years later—or 
forty years later, when they’re trying 
to live on skimpy retirement incomes— 
and you might hear a more jaundiced 
view of their “choices.” 

The opt-out stories have a more 
subtle, but equally serious, flaw: their 
premise is entirely ahistorical. Their 
opening lines often suggest that a gen- 
eration of women is flouting feminist 
expectations and heading back home. 





At the simplest factual level, that’s false. 
Census numbers show no increase in 
mothers exiting the work force, and 
according to Heather Boushey, the 
maternity leaves women do take have 
gotten shorter. Furthermore, college- 
educated women are having their 
children later, in their thirties—after 
they’ve established themselves on the 
job, rather than before. Those mater- 
nity leaves thus come in mid-career, 
rather than pre-career. Calling that 
“opting out” is misleading. As Alice 
Kessler-Harris, a labor historian at 
Columbia University, put it, “I define 
that as redistributing household labor 
to adequately take care of one’s fam- 
ily.” She adds that even while at home, 
most married women keep bringing in 
family income, as women traditionally 
have. Today, women with children are 
selling real estate, answering phone 
banks, or doing office work at night 
when the kids are in bed. Early in the 
twentieth century, they might have 
done piecework, taken in laundry, or 
fed the boarders. Centuries earlier, they 
would have been the business partners 
who took goods to market, kept the 
shop’s accounts, and oversaw the ado- 
lescent labor (once called housemaids 
and dairymaids, now called nannies 
and daycare workers). 


hich brings us to an even deeper 

historical flaw: editors and re- 
porters forget that Belkin’s generation 
isn’t post-feminism; it’s mid-feminism. 
Women’s entrance into the waged 
work force has been moving in fits 
and starts over the past century. Ear- 
lier generations of college-educated 
women picked either work or family, 
work after family, or family after work; 
those who graduated in the 1980s and 
1990s—Belkin’s cohort—are the first 
to expect to do both at the same time. 
And so these women are shocked to 
discover that, although 1970s feminists 
knocked down the barrier to entering 
the professions in large numbers, the 
workplace still isn’t fixed. They are 
standing on today’s feminist frontier: 
the bias against mothers that remains 
embedded on the job, in the culture, 
and at home. 

Given that reality, here’s the biggest 
problem with the moms-go-home sto- 
ryline: it begins and ends with women 
saying they are choosing to go home, 


and ignores the contradictory data 
sandwiched in between. 

Williams establishes that “choice” is 
emphasized in eighty-eight of the 119 
articles she surveyed. But keep read- 
ing. Soon you find that staying home 
wasn’t these women’s first choice, or 
even their second. Rather, every other 
door slammed. For instance, Belkin’s 
prime example of someone who “chose” 
to stay home, Katherine Brokaw, was 
a high-flying lawyer until she had a 
child. Soon after her maternity leave, 
she exhausted herself working around 
the clock to prepare for a trial—a trial 
that, at the last minute, was canceled 
so the judge could go fishing. After her 
firm refused even to consider giving her 

“part-time” hours—forty hours now be- 
ing considered part-time for high-end 
lawyers—she “chose” to quit. 

More than a third of the articles in 
Williams’s report cite “workplace in- 
flexibility” as a reason mothers leave 
their jobs. Nearly half mention how 
lonely and depressed those women get 
when they’ve been downgraded to full- 
time nannies. Never do such articles 
cite decades of social science research 
showing that women are happier when 
occupying several roles; that homemak- 
ers’ well-being suffers compared to that 
of working women; or that young adults 
who grew up in dual-earner families 
would choose the same family model for 
their own kids. Rarely do such articles 
ask how husband and wife negotiated 
which one of them would sacrifice a 
career. Only by ignoring both the wom- 
en’s own stories and the larger context 
can the moms-go-home articles keep 
chirping on about choice and about how 
such women now have “the best job in 
the world.” 

Underlying all this is a genuinely 
new trend that the moms-go-home 
stories never mention: the all-or- 
nothing workplace. At every income 
level, Americans work longer hours 
today than fifty years ago. Mandatory 
overtime for blue- and pink-collar 
workers, and eighty-hour expecta- 
tions for full-time professional work- 
ers, deprive everyone of a reasonable 
family life. Blue-collar and low-wage 
families increasingly work “tag-team” 
schedules so that someone’s always 
home with the kids. In surveys done 
by the Boston College Sloan Work and 
Families Research Network and by the 


New York-based Families and Work 
Institute, among others, women and 
men increasingly say that they’d like 
to have more time with their families, 
and would give up money and advance- 
ment to do it—if doing so didn’t mean 
sacrificing their careers entirely. Men 
however, must face fierce cultural 
headwinds to choose such a path, while 
women are pushed in that direction at 
every turn. 

Finally, the opt-out articles never 
acknowledge the widespread hostility 
toward working mothers. Researching 
the book I wrote for Evelyn Murphy in 
2005, Getting Even: Why Women Don’t 
Get Paid Like Men—and What to Do 
About It, I was startled by how many 
lawsuits were won because managers 
openly and publicly told women that 
they couldn’t be hired because they 
were pregnant; or that having a child 
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would hurt them; or that it was simply 
impossible for women to both work 
and raise kids. Many other women we 
talked with had the same experience, 
but chose not to ruin their lives by su- 
ing. One lawyer who’d been on the part- 
ner track told us that once she had her 
second child, her colleagues refused 
to give her work in her highly remu- 
nerative specialty, saying that she now 
had other priorities—even though she 
kept meeting her deadlines, albeit after 
the kids were asleep. She was denied 
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partnership. A high-tech project man- 
ager told me that when she was preg- 
nant in 2002, she was asked: Do you 
feel stupider? Her colleague wasn’t be- 
ing mean; he genuinely wanted to know 
if pregnancy’s hormones had dumbed 
her down. Or consider the experience 
of Dr. Diane Fingold, an internist at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston and an assistant professor at 
Harvard Medical School, where she 
won the 2002 Faculty Prize for Excel- 
lence in Teaching, the school’s high- 
est teaching award. Her credentials 
are outstanding, yet when she asked 
to work three-and-a-half fewer hours 
a week so that she could manage her 
family demands—‘“just a little flexibil- 
ity for a short period in my life!”—her 
practice refused. She was enraged. “I 
thought hard about leaving medicine 
altogether,” she said. Her husband is 
a successful venture capitalist whose 
“annual Christmas bonus is what I make 
in a year!” 


H ad Fingold left, in other words, 
she would have fit neatly with 
Belkin’s hyperachievers. But she loves 
practicing and teaching medicine, and 
realized she couldn’t reenter at the 
same level if she walked away entirely. 
So she moved to another practice that 
was willing to accommodate her part- 
time schedule until, in a few years, she 
can return to full-time. Had she cho- 
sen the Belkin course, would she have 
opted out—or been pushed out? 
Experiences like Fingold’s bear out 
what social scientists are finding: strong 
bias against mothers, especially white 
mothers, who work. (Recent research 
shows bias against African American 
mothers of any class who don’t work, 
a subject that deserves an article of its 
own.) Consider the work being done 
by Shelley Correll, a Cornell sociology 
professor, described in an article in the 
March 2007 American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. In one experiment, Correll and her 
colleagues asked participants to rate a 
management consultant. Everyone got 
a profile of an equally qualified consul- 
tant—except that the consultant was 
variously described as a woman with 
children, a woman without children, a 
man with children, and a man without 
children. When the consultant was a 
“mother,” she was rated as less compe- 
tent, less committed, less suitable for 
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By offering a steady 
diet of common 
myths and ignoring 
the relevant facts, 
newspapers have 
helped maintain the 
cultural temperature 
for what Williams 
Calls ‘the most 
family-hostile 
public policy in the 
Western world.’ 


hiring, promotion, or training, and was 
offered a lower starting salary than the 
other three. 

Here’s what feminism hasn’t yet 
changed: the American idea of moth- 
ering is left over from the 1950s, that 
odd moment in history when America’s 
unrivaled economic power enabled a 
single breadwinner to support an en- 
tire family. Fifty years later we still have 
the idea that a mother, and not a father, 
should be available to her child at ev- 
ery moment. But if being a mom is a 
24-hour-a-day job, and being a worker 
requires a similar commitment, then 
the two roles are mutually exclusive. 
A lawyer might be able to juggle the 
demands of many complex cases in 
various stages of research and nego- 
tiation, or a grocery manager might 
be able to juggle dozens of delivery 
deadlines and worker schedules—but 
should she have even a fleeting thought 
about a pediatrics appointment, she’s 
treated as if her on-the-job reliabil- 
ity will evaporate. No one can escape 
that cultural idea, reinforced as it is by 
old sitcoms, movies, jokes—and by the 
moms-go-home storyline. 

Still, if they were pushed out, why 
would smart, professional women 
insist that they chose to stay home? 
Because that’s the most emotionally 
healthy course: wanting what you’ve 
got. “That’s really one of the agreed- 
upon principles of human nature. Peo- 
ple want their attitudes and behavior to 
be in sync,” said Amy Cuddy, an assis- 
tant professor in the management and 


organizations department at North- 
western Kellogg School of Management. 


“People who’ve left promising careers to 


stay home with their kids aren’t going 
to say, ‘I was forced out. I really want to 
be there,’ It gives people a sense of con- 
trol that they may not actually have.” 

So yes, maybe some women “chose” 
to go home. But they didn’t choose 
the restrictions and constrictions that 
made their work lives impossible. They 
didn’t choose the cultural expectation 
that mothers, not fathers, are respon- 
sible for their children’s doctor visits, 
birthday parties, piano lessons, and 
summer schedules. And they didn’t 
choose the bias or earnings loss that 
they face if they work part-time or 
when they go back full time. 

By offering a steady diet of common 
myths and ignoring the relevant facts, 
newspapers have helped maintain the 
cultural temperature for what Williams 
calls “the most family-hostile public 
policy in the Western world.” Ona vari- 
ety of basic policies—including parental 
leave, family sick leave, early childhood 
education, national childcare standards, 
afterschool programs, and health care 
that’s not tied to a single all-consum- 
ing job—the U.S. lags behind almost 
every developed nation. How far be- 
hind? Out of 168 countries surveyed 
by Jody Heymann, who teaches at both 
the Harvard School of Public Health 
and McGill University, the U.S. is one 
of only five without mandatory paid 
maternity leave—along with Lesotho, 
Liberia, Papua New Guinea, and Swa- 
ziland. And any parent could tell you 
that it makes no sense to keep running 
schools on nineteenth century agricul- 
tural schedules, taking kids in at 7 a.m. 
and letting them out at 3 p.m. to milk 
the cows, when their parents now work 
until 5 or 6 p.m. Why can’t twenty-first 
century school schedules match the 
twenty-first century workday? 

The moms-go-home story’s personal 
focus makes as much sense, according 
to Caryl Rivers, as saying, “Okay, let’s 
build a superhighway; everybody bring 
one paving stone. That’s how we ap- 
proach family policy. We don’t look at 
systems, just at individuals. And that’s 
ridiculous.” CJR 


E. J. GRAFF is senior researcher at 
Brandeis University’s Schuster Institute 
for Investigative Journalism. 





SECOND READ 


Corps Values 


How are motley recruits forged into Marines? 


BY RUSSELL WORKING 


In Second Read, 
journalists reflect 

on books that shaped 
their own work, 

or whose lessons 
remain relevant. 


arly last year, my cousin, 
a Marine captain based in 
Okinawa, sent me a Wall 
Street Journal story about 
changes in Army basic 
training at Fort Leonard Wood, Mis- 
souri. The article had been e-mailed 
back and forth around the world, from 
North Carolina to Iraq to Japan, until a 
dozen little forwarding arrows nudged every line into the right margin. There 
was no mistaking the scorn among the marines who were spreading the news. 

The Army, it seemed, was seeking to lure more recruits by initiating a kinder 
and gentler boot camp regimen. At the fort, new soldiers were no longer wel- 
comed by sergeants’ “shark attacks”—the roaring, spit-in-your-face initiation 
that had terrified previous generations of incoming GIs (“Some rattled recruits 
would make mistakes,” the Journal reported. “A few”—God forbid—“would cry”). 
Instead, a colonel made a speech thanking them for signing up. In the mess hall, 
sergeants no longer policed the meal trays of tubby recruits. On the contrary, the 
privates were surveyed on whether they had been allowed to eat everything on 
the menu, including dessert, and whether there was enough for seconds. When 
some fake roadside bombs hit a training convoy, the recruits didn’t bail out of 
their trucks, hit the dirt rolling, and secure a perimeter. Rather, they waited for 
someone to prop a ladder against the rear bumper. Then they clambered down 
one by one. Fewer sprained ankles that way. 

Whether all that will boost enlistment is a matter for the brass to determine. 
But it made me, for one, glad that the Marine Corps has retained its distinct and 
Spartan basic training, twelve weeks (compared to the Army’s nine) of relentless 
pressure designed to break down Taco Bell shift managers and pool hall drifters 
and rebuild them into an elite fighting unit, a process Thomas E. Ricks explored 
in his 1997 book Making the Corps. Ricks’s latest book, Fiasco, is a devastating 
examination of the invasion of Iraq, which he says was based on the worst war 
plan in American history. He is no patsy for the military. So it is instructive to read 
his admiring if clear-eyed account of how the Marine Corps takes “Beavises and 
Buttheads” from the bottom half of society and trains them to assume positions 
of honor and respect, creating a unique culture along the way. 

The book had its nascence in Mogadishu in 1992. Ricks, now a Washington Post 
reporter, formerly wrote for The Wall Street Journal, and he came to admire the 


spirit and decisiveness of twenty-two- 
year-old Marine corporals in places like 
Somalia and Haiti who had to make de- 
cisions of international significance un- 
der intense pressure—whether to shoot 
at a threatening mob or return fire at 
a policeman who leveled his weapon 
at them. When talking to a journalist, 
they did not glance over their shoulder 
worrying about what superiors might 
think. “Every Marine a rifleman,” is a 
slogan of the Corps, and that means 
“the essence of the organization resides 
with the lowest of the low, the peon in 
the trenches,” Ricks writes. (Forty-nine 
percent of all marines are in the three 
lowest ranks, twice the percentage of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force.) By con- 
trast, soldiers seemed skittish about 
saying the wrong thing. In seeking to 
understand how the Marines build a 
successful institution around the kind 
of men and women who generally don’t 
win scholarships or get admitted to 
elite colleges, Ricks decided to chron- 
icle the basic training of Platoon 3086 
at Parris Island, South Carolina, one 
of two depots where civilians become 
U.S. marines. 

Such matters have become personal 
for me. My cousin e-mailed the story on 
Army boot camp because my stepson 
Sergei had just stunned my wife and me 
by enlisting in the Marine Corps and 
shipping off to San Diego, where the 
training regimen is identical to that of 
Parris Island. Like my wife, Sergei is a 
Russian immigrant, a born leader who 
had loved American football in high 
school and studied (and played rugby) 
at a Chinese university in Beijing. But 
he had been forced to return to the 
States to sort out his U.S. immigration 
status halfway through his freshman 
year. Adrift, he joined the Marines. 

Marine Corps boot camp can feel 
cult-like in its isolation, both for the 
recruit and his or her parents. Recruits 
receive no visits and have no access to e- 
mail. Unlike the Army, the Corps trains 
men and women separately; indeed, 
there are no women recruits at all in 
the San Diego depot. Phone calls are al- 
lowed only for good behavior, and even 
a marine who excels (our stepson ended 
up a squad leader) will be allowed per- 
haps four calls in twelve weeks. If there 
is a family emergency, you don’t just 
phone the barracks; you must call the 
Red Cross, as if your son or daughter 
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were off fighting on a foreign front. 
And then there is the constant sarcasm 
and verbal bullying by sergeants that 
thin-skinned civilians would consider 
grounds for a lawsuit. Our son’s letters 
spoke of men crying in their bunks ev- 
ery night. One recruit tried to kill him- 
self and was shipped home (the same 
thing happened in Platoon 3086 while 
Ricks was at Parris Island). 

Looking for a window into this 
closed world, I discovered Ricks’s book 
on a library shelf. Along with Sergei’s 
letters, it became an essential guide for 
me, in particular because I had begun 
chronicling our transformation into a 
military family in a series for the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s Sunday Perspective sec- 
tion. Yet I think its value goes beyond 
those with a vested interest. Making the 
Corps is worth reading at a time when 
many reporters who have never worn 
a uniform (myself included) find our- 
selves writing about the military in one 
way or another, whether as embedded 
journalists in Iraq or metro reporters 
covering a peace group’s protest of re- 
cruiting at a local high school. We and 
an increasing number of Americans are 
simply ignorant about the armed forces. 
And, disturbingly in wartime, that igno- 
rance extends to Congress itself. As re- 
cently as the Vietnam War, Ricks writes, 
two thirds of the members of Congress 
were veterans who could reach back 
into their own experience to ask tough 
questions of generals in hearings; as 
of the book’s writing, two thirds had 
never served in the military. 


. begins his exploration of boot 
camp at 1:50 a.m. on a late winter 
night, as a bus rolls across a causeway 
over a South Carolina tidal swamp and 
stops on Parris Island. Inside, thirty- 
six nervous young men sit amid the 
faint odor of cigarette smoke. Most of 
the recruits haven’t slept for twenty 
hours, and they will be up for another 
eighteen. Staff Sergeant Gregory Biehl 
charges up the steps of the bus and 
faces the young men. The first word 
out of his mouth is this: “Now!” 

“Sit up straight,” he adds. “Get your 
eyes on me. If you have anything in 
your mouth, get it out now. Now, get 
off of my bus.” 

In contrast with the Army’s thanks- 
to-you-fine-young-Americans, that 
begins an intentionally disorienting 
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initiation intended to separate recruits 
from their past and the outside world. 
The young men, Ricks writes, 


hadn’t known it was [Biehl’s] bus—but 
soon they will realize they are on his 
island, in his Corps, and playing by his 
rules. Every drill instructor they meet 
will talk to them in the same way. Noth- 
ing here is theirs, not even the right to 
be called “Marine.” They are simply 
“recruits.” They will have to earn the 
title “Marine”—and that is why most of 
them joined the Corps. Staff Sergeant 
Biehl pauses a moment, sufficient time 
for any attentive Marine to get going, 
and then raises the volume: “Let’s go. 
Now. Move. Move! Move!” 


Such is the recruits’ first encounter 
with the prime movers of boot camp: 
the sergeants known as drill instruc- 
tors, who drive the men in the endless 
marching that, along with marksman- 
ship courses and physical training, 
make up the backbone of basic training. 
In every platoon, the three DI roles are 
the same. In 3086, Staff Sergeant Ronny 
Rowland, a taciturn Arkansan, is the 
senior drill instructor, who supervises 
the other sergeants, tracks paperwork, 
and often serves as a good cop for over- 
whelmed recruits. The platoon’s “heavy 
hat” is Sergeant Darren Carey, a former 
Force Recon parachutist and scuba diver 
who once suffered a broken jaw when a 
speedboat hit him in the Mediterranean. 
The “third hat” is the least experienced 
sergeant, Leo Zwayer, a former mess 
sergeant with a Fred Flintstone body 
type who must overcome the sense that 
his background doesn’t quite measure 
up in the eyes of his colleagues. 

The verbal firestorms and forced 
physical exercise the DIs mete out can 
frighten and exhaust recruits, but the 
shock theater also has a vaudevillian 
quality that appears almost comical to 
an outsider. (Last spring, at my request, 
the Marines allowed me an all-but-un- 
heard-of opportunity as a parent to ob- 
serve a few days of boot camp because 
I report for a major newspaper.) When 
Sergeant Carey finds a hanging thread 
on someone’s uniform, he launches 
into a harangue about substandard 
performance that concludes, “That’s 
why America will fall someday, just 
like the Roman Empire. But not me, 
understand? BUT NOT ME!” 

An uneven collection of recruits 
scrambles to respond to this pressure. A 


few sail through, such as Platoon Guide 
Andrew Lee, a tough Bostonian who de- 
scribes himself as “harder than chewed 
gum.” But some of the recruits surprise 
you. One muscled young man seems 
like obvious Marine material until the 
day he steps out of a shower and play- 
fully flips off the Smokey Bear hat of a 
drill instructor. This act of disrespect is 
enough to send him packing. Yet a mis- 
fit like Paul Buijs—a Dutch-American 
national, son of hippy parents, and (bi- 
zarrely) self-described pacifist—man- 
ages to graduate. And there is Recruit 
Earnest Winston Jr., gangbanger from 
Washington, D.C., whose life story in- 
dicates the kind of background the DIs 
sometimes must work with. 
“T had a friend who got beat to death 
with a stick by his father,” he tells Ricks. 
“I had a friend, they put duct tape around 
his eyes and mouth and shot him eight 
times in the head.... When I was in fifth 
grade, a friend of mine got put in a closet 
by his father and then his father killed 
his mother with a butcher knife.” 


n remaking its recruits, the Marine 

Corps instills a fierce pride in its 
ranks. That is a remarkable accom- 
plishment when dealing with men and 
women who often have seen their share 
of failure and alienation from society in 
pre-Marine life. Recruits who gradu- 
ate know they have achieved some- 
thing exceptional. But marines share 
a sense of accomplishment that can 
turn into arrogance, like high school 
football players who adopt a certain 
swagger, knowing that not everyone 
can run wind sprints and butt heads 
on a sleety field for three hours a day. 
Indeed, the DIs cultivate in their re- 
cruits elitism and contempt for civilian 
life. There is a tendency to regard the 
outside world as a cesspool and the 
Corps as the last bastion of honor. 

“People outside military life are re- 
pulsive,” says the platoon’s top mem- 
ber, Andrew Lee, as he sits cross-legged 
under a pine tree and cleans his M-16. 
“T don’t like civilians. I get on the T in 
Boston and, ugh.” He makes a sour face. 
“TI think America could use a lot more 
military discipline.” 

As Ricks notes, the military is in- 
creasingly conservative, politically 
active, and partisan. My stepson has 
noticed this, too. In whatever unit 
he has passed through—boot camp, 
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combat training, and now legal ad- 
ministration—he likes to ask his fellow 
marines their party affiliation. (Sergei 
isn’t yet a U.S. citizen, so it’s rather an 
academic question for him.) He has 
yet to meet a Democrat. It is worri- 
some, Ricks argues, when a military 
sees itself as uniquely aware of the 
dangers a nation faces, and edges to- 
ward becoming an independent actor 
in domestic politics. He quotes Major 
Robert A. Newton of the Army, who 
concluded in a study that the politi- 
cization of the officer corps created 
“the potential for a serious problem in 
civil-military relations for the United 
States.” Newton cites similar attitudes 
in Pinochet’s Chile, where the military 
overthrew an elected leftist president 
and established a military dictator- 
ship. While Ricks isn’t predicting any 
imminent putsch to thrust Rush Lim- 
baugh into the White House, he shares 
Newton’s concerns. 

Ona deeper level, I wondered if, in 
the wake of the massacre at Haditha, 
Iraq, Ricks today might have taken 
more time to explore the moral ques- 
tions that come with indoctrinating 
men for warfare—and to discuss the 
training the Marines provide to restrain 
the dark impulses they summon forth 
in recruits. Yes, most American combat 
troops serve honorably under unimagi- 
nable stress, and a few soldiers, too, 
have been accused of abuses. But part 
of the DI’s job is to instill in young men 
who may never have been in a school- 
yard fistfight the aggression necessary 
to kill human beings in mass. That is 
why the military exists, yet it seems to 


be playing with fire to throw into the 
mix a disturbed personality, or even an 
ordinary kid under the stress of flying 
bullets and exploding IEDs. 

Ricks does show some of the brutal 
aspects of basic training during make- 
shift boxing matches and pugil-stick 
contests, in which men charge through 
chutes and use the padded sticks to sim- 
ulate bayonet fighting. Their duels “sug- 
gest how horrible trench warfare must 
have been,” Ricks writes. Yet I wanted 
a deeper consideration of this aspect 
of training. Last year, I also watched 
Sergei fight with a pugil stick, and I 
heard him and other recruits chanting 

“Kill, kill, kill them all” as they marched. 
Even if I understood why this was done, 
I cringed inwardly at the ruthlessness. 
Everyone but a pacifist accepts the need 
for a military, and if you are going to 
hand a man an M-16A4 and throw him 
into combat, he must be quicker, bet- 
ter trained, and more lethal than the 
enemy. Yet I am not alone as a parent in 
struggling with what this means. Three 
years ago in Arkansas, the father of a 
deployed National Guardsman told me 
his son had recently phoned from Iraq. 

“Me and him are avid hunters,” the fa- 
ther said, “and he told me he’s killed 
more people in the past few days than 
he ever killed deer or turkeys. And he’s 
killed a lot of deer. He told me, ‘Dad, it’s 
wrong to kill’ I told him, ‘If God is go- 
ing to look bad at anybody, he’s going to 
look bad at George Bush. You do what 
you need to do.” 

Despite my ambivalence, I came 
to appreciate the basic training that 
forges marines. Sergei seems to love 


if you are going 

to hand a man an 
M-16A4 and throw 
him into combat, 
he must be quicker, 
better trained, and 
more lethal than 
the enemy. 


the Corps. He has become an Ameri- 
can in ways I never anticipated. I am 
proud of him. And I am also grateful 
for Making the Corps. U.S. teenagers in 
Iraq are caught up in a war amid rival 
militias and Islamic death cultists, and 
the American public has grown deeply 
skeptical of whether the invasion even 
should have been launched in the first 
place. But this is a dangerous era in 
which our enemies worldwide will not 
simply give up their struggle and toast 
each other with sparkling grape juice 
whenever we decide to withdraw from 
Iraq. For better or worse, we need our 
warriors. It is helpful to remember the 
strengths of this unique American in- 
stitution, the Marine Corps. 

Judging from the story my cousin 
sent, the Army wants to boost its enlist- 
ment by making boot camp a friendlier 
place. The Marine Corps has taken a 
different road, and a harder one in a 
self-indulgent society. The brass and 
the DIs believe that hounding recruits 
to their limits and beyond helps them 
find the inner reserves for the greatest 
test they might ever face: war. As a dad, 
I grimly concur. If Sergei ends up in 
Iraq or Afghanistan, I want him to have 
the best training possible. I certainly 
don’t want him to end up securing a 
perimeter with troops who prepared 
for combat with stepladders, or lug- 
ging a wounded buddy whose sergeants 
encouraged him to go back for thirds 
on the apple strudel. cur 


RUSSELL WORKING is a staff reporter at 
the Chicago Tribune and author of the 
short-story collection The Irish Martyr. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


impounded: Dorothea 
Lange and the Censored 
Images of Japanese 
American Internment 
Edited by Linda Gordon 
and Gary Y. Okihiro 

W.W. Norton 

205 pages, $29.95 


he stature of the 

documentary photog- 
rapher Dorothea Lange 
(1895-1965) continues to 
grow. Several years ago, a 
new volume of her photos 
of rural Ireland in the 
1950s was released from a 
collection that had lain out 
of sight in a museum. Im- 
pounded contains a selec- 
tion from 760 photographs 
she took of the internment 
of Japanese—aliens and 
citizens—in California 
after Pearl Harbor. Already 
well-known as a docu- 
mentary photographer for 
the federal Farm Security 
Administration’s project 
on rural poverty, Lange 
received an offer from the 
War Relocation Authority 
in March 1942 to record 
the removal of Japanese 
from their homes to “as- 
sembly centers” to remote 
concentration camps. Only 
a few of these photographs 
have been published; 
the rest have been more 
or less concealed in the 
National Archives. The 
agency, of course, was in- 
terested in demonstrating 
how benignly its victims 
were treated; despite her 
deep opposition to the 
internment, Lange worked 
within the strictures of her 
assignment and did not 
photograph the use of force 
or other maltreatment. 
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Even so, these photographs 
are deeply subversive, 
showing the quiet dignity 
of individuals and fami- 
lies waiting, in effect, to 
become prisoners of war. 
Informative essays by 
Linda Gordon of New York 
University, about Lange 
and her career, and by Gary 
Y. Okihiro of Columbia Uni- 
versity, about the course of 
the internment, add depth 
and warmth to the volume. 


David Dinkins and New York 
City Politics: Race, Images, 
and the Media 

By Wilbur C. Rich 

State University of New York 
Press, 239 pages, $35 


ew York was an angry 
Neos in the 1980s and 
1990s, scrapping over 
scarce public resources 
and erupting in micro 
outbursts of racial and 
ethnic hatred. In 1989, the 
electorate chose as mayor 
a man evidently qualified 
to allay anger and knit the 
city back together. David 
Dinkins also happened 
to be New York City’s 
first black mayor; that 
circumstance and his 
formal, soft-spoken public 
presence gave his political 
opponents openings to 
shout him down, and the 
local news media opportu- 
nities to treat him, as the 
political scientist Andrew 
Hacker commented, as 
if he were always on 
probation. Wilbur C. Rich 
of Wellesley College, a 
specialist in urban govern- 
ment, has sought in this 
study not only to show 


how Dinkins fell short of 
the city’s hopes, but how 
the media used racial un- 
dertones to challenge his 
competence and his cour- 
age, especially in dealing 
with racial-ethnic conflict. 
Rich singles out Joe Klein 
of New York magazine 
and Todd Purdum of The 
New York Times as feed- 
ing “the idea that Dinkins 
was more interested in 
declaring his middle-class 
status than doing his job 
as mayor.” In 1989, Dinkins 
won narrowly over Ru- 
dolph Giuliani; in 1993, he 
lost narrowly to the same 
opponent. However, if he 
had been as profound a 
failure as the figure often 
portrayed in the press, 

he would have lost in 

a landslide. (P.S.: The 
SUNY Press earns a de- 
merit for issuing a major 
book littered with dozens 
of typographical errors.) 


Front-page Girls: 
Women Journalists in 
American Culture and 
Fiction, 1880-1930 

By Jean Marie Lutes 
Cornell University Press 
226 pages, $45 


- the sensational press 
of a century or more 
ago, women did not rise by 
quietly doing their chores. 
The way to get ahead was 
to make oneself the story, 
often by assuming an un- 
dercover role and emerging 
to report the dangers, 
bodily and otherwise, 

that one had faced. The 
prototype was the reporter 
Nellie Bly, who wrote for 


the New York World. Her 
“Ten Days in a Madhouse,” 
in which she disguised 
herself as insane and barely 
eluded sexual assault and 

a tonsillectomy, created 
the mold for the whole 
genre. A second type was 
represented by the women 
covering Harry Thaw’s 
trial in 1907 for killing the 
architect Stanford White, 
who had seduced (or some- 
thing) Thaw’s wife, Evelyn 
Nesbit. The only women 
permitted in the courtroom 
were those who earned the 
name “sob sisters.” They 
claimed to be witnesses 

on behalf of all wronged 
womankind, and may have 
paved the way to Thaw’s 
acquittal. Jean Marie Lutes, 
once a reporter herself 

and now an academic at 
Villanova, finds scholarly 
diversion in reconsidering 
the roles sex and body 
played in the work of the 
stunt girls and the sob sis- 
ters. She also contemplates 
such fictional journalists as 
Henry James’s Henrietta 
Stackpole, in The Portrait 
of a Lady, who became 
James’s symbol of the evils 
of the popular press. There 
is a sober evaluation, too, 
of the extraordinary anti- 
lynching black journalist, 
Ida B. Wells, who faced 
dangers more profound 
than anything Nellie Bly 
encountered. 


JAMES BOYLAN is the 
founding editor of CIR 
and professor emeritus 
of journalism and history 
at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Crude Realities 


Two histories of the oil business. 


BY DAPHNE EVIATAR 


Oil on the Brain: 
Adventures from the 
Pump to the Pipeline 
by Lisa Margonelli 

Nan A. Talese/Doubleday 
336 pages, $26 


isa Margonelli first became 

fascinated with oil while 

observing an experimental 

cleanup in Alaska’s Prud- 

hoe Bay oil field. The lab 
was a tank containing sixteen gallons of 
seawater in which a chemist had made 
several controlled oil spills. As Margo- 
nelli looked on, the chemist tossed na- 
palm on the pancake of spreading crude, 
the oil ignited, and “the flames began 
to dance... painfully hot, yet too brutal 
and fascinating to ignore.” That day, “oil 
the abstraction died and was reborn as 
a mythic molecule—powerful, violent, and charismatic—capable of running the 
world.” That image of oil as exciting and captivating sets the tone for Oil on the 
Brain, in which Margonelli, a journalist and fellow at the New America Founda- 
tion, embarks on a global exploration of the science, economics, and politics of 
producing this highly coveted commodity. 

Oil on the Brain fits comfortably into what has become a popular genre of seri- 
ous nonfiction: the story of the extraordinary roots of an ordinary ingredient of 
contemporary life, be it fast food, household trash, or a cotton T-shirt. Oil lends 
itself well to this approach, and Margonelli’s tale is an upbeat, adventurous one 
meant to amuse and entertain even as she investigates the complicated processes 
and sordid byproducts of gasoline production. It’s a difficult balancing act. 

Margonelli begins at her local San Francisco gas station, where she is over- 
whelmed by the vast assortment of corn nuts, Snapples, lottery tickets, and 
condoms necessary to keep the station afloat. Despite an occasional surplus 
of detail, Margonelli manages to bring the mundane world of gasoline retail to 
life through a series of likable characters. There’s Roger, a tanker truck driver, 
who, in his “mirrored wraparound sunglasses...slightly resembles the truck 
he drives” and routinely braves potential flaming catastrophe. And Chris, his 
dispatcher, a tough blonde with a bottle of “Chill Pills” on her desk who “coos 
and growls” her orders across northern California. 

Margonelli aims to keep the journey “fun,” even as she intersperses it with 
such grim realities as exploding oil spills and carcinogenic exhaust fumes. Yet 
at times her extraordinary access to the world of Big Oil seems to cloud her 


Poisoned Wells: 
The Dirty Politics 
of African Oil 

by Nicholas Shaxson 
Palgrave Macmillan 
288 pages, $26.95 


critical perspective. Margonelli pres- 
ents BP’s refinery in Los Angeles, for 
example, as an efficient, squeaky-clean 
operation processing 275,000 barrels 
of crude a day and run by hyper-vig- 
ilant professionals already develop- 
ing ways to store greenhouse gases 
underground. But the health effects 
of refinery pollution, Margonelli tells 
us, are “hard to quantify.” Although 
studies have found cancer clusters and 
high levels of benzene, a refinery emis- 
sion and known carcinogen, in work- 
ing-class communities near refineries, 
she quotes an expert in Texas as saying 


“that’s partly because they are more 


likely to use mothballs.” In other words, 
don’t blame the oil companies, blame 
the wool sweaters. Margonelli doesn’t 
probe that suspicious assessment. 
She next devotes a chapter to her 
six days on a natural-gas rig in Texas 
with a cranky old oil engineer named 
C.D. Roper. Roper “loves” petroleum, 
even its smell. He’s “happier than a 
three-nutted tomcat” calculating the 
layers of rock the drill bit crunches 
through. But the consequences of his 
happiness for the people who live near 
the drilling rig—the loss of their water 
supply to contamination, for example— 
are relegated to a single paragraph. To 
slight the seamy byproducts of gaso- 
line production, and not do any report- 
ing among the people who live in the 
fetid communities abutting the Gulf 
Coast’s refineries, seems like a wasted 
opportunity to reveal some important, 
if ugly, truths about the oil business. 


argonelli’s travels in Latin 

America, Africa, and Asia pro- 
vide a more enlightening—and unset- 
tling—look at the real costs of oil. She 
assembles a kaleidoscope of ordinary 
people, government officials, and in- 
dustry insiders to explain how oil has 
controlled, and usually doomed, the 
countries that produce it. Chad, for in- 
stance, is host to a risky experiment by 
ExxonMobil and the World Bank: a $3.7 
billion oil field and pipeline stretching 
from Chad to Cameroon. Designed to 
follow strict World Bank controls, the 
project, completed in 2003, was sup- 
posed to prove that oil extraction can 
both supply energy to the oil-hungry 
Western world and promote growth in 
underdeveloped nations—something 
it’s never done in the past. 
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Yet when Margonelli arrives in No- 
vember 2003, Chad seems to be “un- 
developing and moving backward.” In 
N’Djamena, the capital, traffic lights 
stand dim and useless (Chad doesn’t 
produce electricity), generators don’t 
work, and gas stations lie in ruins. 
It seems that the best thing oil has 
brought are the bright, generator-pow- 
ered security lights outside Exxon’s 
offices, where children sit on bomb 
barriers at night to do their homework. 
Meanwhile, the World Bank’s “controls” 
have been flouted: The panel of citizens 
formed to decide how to spend the oil 
money has been stacked with cronies of 
President Idriss Déby, and Déby him- 
self has spent his first payment from 
Exxon on weapons. By the end of 2005, 
the oil project had surpassed expecta- 
tions by generating $306 million in rev- 
enues, yet Chad, once the tenth-poorest 
country in the world, had become the 
fourth-poorest. According to Transpar- 
ency International, a global watchdog 
group, it was now tied with Bangladesh 
as the most corrupt. 

Margonelli strikingly conveys the 
absurdity of the situation in N’Djamena 
by describing what happens when Pres- 


ident Déby comes to town. Suddenly, 
the streets empty. Stores are locked, 
cars disappear. “It’s well known that 
anyone caught peeking from a window 
may be shot,” Margonelli writes. “How 
strange to be Idriss Déby,” she muses, 


“ 


ruler of a poor and chaotic country, 
and to drive through it completely de- 
populated, as if a neutron bomb has 
hit, insisting to the world that you’ve 
been democratically elected.” It must 
be stranger still to live under his rule. 
Oddly enough, Margonelli finds 
hope in China, a country whose robust 
economic growth has earned both the 
fear of western oil companies and the 
scorn of environmentalists. At Shang- 
hai’s International Auto City, where 
Margonelli attends a competition for 
alternative-fuel and low-emissions ve- 
hicles, she learns that the Chinese gov- 
ernment wisely views energy efficiency 
as an opportunity to increase its global 
competitiveness. Daimler Chrysler, 
Toyota, GM, and Ford are all showcas- 
ing their newest inventions. But Mar- 
gonelli is most impressed by a little yel- 
low, egg-shaped electric vehicle called 
“Aspire.” Designed by students from 
the Wuhan Institute of Technology, its 
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headlights and hood form the shape 
of a smiley face. This is the car of the 
future, Margonelli decides: small and 
slow, but efficient. Never mind that it 
needs a push to get started. “It has a few 
problems,” the engineer shouts above 
the motor’s high-pitched screech. “But 
it has a happy feeling.” 

The same could be said for Oil on 
the Brain. Just as the Oil Age brought 
planes, trains, and automobiles, Margo- 
nelli concludes, its byproducts—pollu- 
tion, corruption, and global warming— 
ought to be solvable with a new set of 
innovations. Perhaps, but I’m skeptical 
that today’s drivers are ready to trade 
their powerful fuel-charged engines for 
an electric egg—or that today’s world 
leaders are prepared to convince them 
they should. 


ne reason for my skepticism is 

Nicholas Shaxson. Poisoned Wells, 
a distillation of Shaxson’s fifteen years 
of reporting from Africa on the oil busi- 
ness, offers a gloomy view of oil, pol- 
itics, and the international financial 
system. Shaxson focuses on Nigeria, 
Gabon, Angola, Equatorial Guinea, and 
Sao Tomé, Africa’s newest oil producer, 
and his stories about each of them are 
equally disturbing, bizarre, often con- 
fusing and ultimately dispiriting. In 
each place, oil—“the corrupting, poi- 
sonous substance”—has created an 
“Alice-in-Wonderland world” of out- 
sized characters directing mysterious 
underground economies, fueling bitter 
conflicts, and destroying any hope for 
ordinary development. 

Shaxson tells this history by focus- 
ing on a character who is somehow 
emblematic of each country’s oil-in- 
duced turmoil. In Nigeria, for example, 
there’s Fela Kuti, a James Brown-style 
musician who “illustrates the indefati- 
gable spirit” of the country. As Nigeria 
fractures along ethnic lines and an oil 
boom fuels the conflict, Fela becomes 
ever more brazen and hedonistic. He’d 
“strut onstage in his underpants, taunt- 
ing Nigeria’s elites,” until after one par- 
ticularly subversive performance, he 
is dragged out of his compound by his 
genitals, brutally beaten, and impris- 
oned. When the oil boom ends, rival 
factions scramble for the remaining 
spoils. Fela’s band, too, is torn apart by 
the excesses of its own success. Finally, 
Fela dies of AIDS in 1997, “buried in 


his tight yellow trousers with a joint 
between his fingers.” 

Fela’s story is “the musical score to 
accompany the unraveling of a nation,” 
writes Shaxson. Still, Fela had nothing 
to do with the oil industry. The story 
of Alhaji Mujahid Dokubu-Asari, the 
militant Ijaw leader who threatens the 
Nigerian government, and whose sup- 
porters kidnap oil workers and bun- 
ker hundreds of thousands of barrels 
of crude to fund their resistance, is 
central. But we don’t get to him until 
much later. 

Shaxson’s chapters on Gabon, a 
sparsely populated, often overlooked 
West African oil producer, demonstrate 
the real contribution of his book: a vivid 
illustration of how oil-induced corrup- 
tion, with the help of the “pinstripe in- 
frastructure” of the international bank- 
ing system, is digging its tentacles deep 
into the developed world. 

Before Shaxson arrived in Gabon 
in 1997, he knew only that “it was a 
quiet, oil-rich former French African 
colony whose people consumed more 
champagne on average than anyone, 
including the French,” and whose “di- 
minutive president, Omar Bongo, kept 
popping up in parts of the world that 
did not obviously concern him.” 

Despite his short stature, President 
Bongo, Africa’s longest-serving head 
of state, “towers over the country, un- 
challenged,” enjoying “secret influence 
around the globe with a force far, far 
out of proportion to his country’s tiny 
population.” That’s because in 1967 
Bongo was handpicked for power, at 
age thirty-two, by France’s president, 
Charles de Gaulle, who since Gabon’s 
independence in 1960 had been desper- 
ate to retain influence over the former 
colony. 

To entrench that power, de Gaulle 
created the French oil company Elf 
Aquitaine, with Gabon as its launch- 
ing pad. Bongo, as Gabon’s president, 
consistently granted Elf the best oil 
licenses on remarkably favorable terms. 
But it wasn’t until Eva Joly, a French in- 
vestigating magistrate, started digging 
into Elf’s connections with Gabon in 
1994 that the depths of their relation- 
ship came to light. 

Despite receiving repeated death 
threats, Joly unveiled a complex, hid- 
den system of secret offshore accounts 
that Elf in Gabon had created for fun- 





neling cash to French political parties, 
and through which “tides of corrupt 
money sluic[ed] around the globe.” 
Elf’s strategy was to split the paper 
trail among multiple countries. With- 
out a global police force, it was nearly 
impossible to track the system. Many 
countries, meanwhile, eager to attract 
foreign capital, allowed their largest 
banks to shroud their clients’ corrupt 
money “in secrecy.” 

In 2003, the former head of Elf was 
found guilty of misusing over $100 mil- 
lion of company funds. But as Shaxson 
explains, “the investigations could not 
tackle the wholesale bribery of African 
politicians, or Elf’s payments to armed 
rebel movements, because bribery of 
foreign officials was not only legal, but 
tax deductible in France.” (It’s not any 
more.) Although bribery is illegal in 
the U.S., it is legal for American banks 
to accept deposits containing money 
looted from foreign treasuries. Citibank 
set up shell corporations for Bongo for 
years, no questions asked. And in 2005 
the U.S. government confirmed that 
Riggs Bank in Washington, D.C., had 
been accepting hundreds of millions of 
dollars of highly suspicious money into 
personal bank accounts controlled by 
the president of Equatorial Guinea. 

Until international rules are de- 
veloped to eliminate tax havens and 
prohibit banks from receiving corrupt 
money, the vast thievery of oil revenues, 
and the disillusionment with democ- 
racy that accompanies it, will persist. 
The losses are astronomical: untaxed 
offshore funds make up a third of to- 
tal global assets, or $11 trillion. That 
costs governments over $250 billion 
a year—more than twice what’s spent 
on foreign aid for all developing coun- 
tries combined. 

That is a reality Margonelli doesn’t 
address. Although Shaxson, for his part, 
spends too much time blaming oil itself 
for Africa’s conflicts, he makes a critical 
contribution to the growing awareness 
and understanding of the “resource 
curse”: that we in the developed world, 
as oil’s primary consumers and finan- 
ciers, are at the heart of the problem. 
It is not a happy feeling. cur 


DAPHNE EVIATAR has written about oil 
and international development for The 
New York Times, The Boston Globe, 
Fortune, and The Nation. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Dolly’s True Love 


Schiff’s Post and the uneven terrain of private ownership. 


BY ANTHONY MARRO 


ith so much atten- 
tion now focused on 
the merits of private 
ownership of news- 
papers, The Lady 
Upstairs is a timely reminder that the 
record in the past often was mixed. 

Working in a penthouse office 
twelve floors above the newsroom, Dorothy Schiff, the president, publisher, 
and sole owner of the New York Post, sometimes was seen as remote, imperious, 
self-absorbed and, in the view of one of her underlings, a little bit “ditsy.” When 
she became annoyed at Governor Averell Harriman late in the 1958 New York 
gubernatorial campaign, she switched the paper’s endorsement to Nelson Rock- 
efeller one day before the election. Time, quoting an anonymous source, said 
that gave her a record of having “divorced three husbands and one candidate.” 
She pulled the plug on a series critical of supermarket chains, saying that she 
couldn’t afford to offend any more advertisers. A heavy smcker, she didn’t want 
any stories linking cigarettes and lung cancer to appear in her paper. During a 
night of drinking at Elaine’s in 1971, she offered the editorship to Pete Hamill 
only to change her mind the next day. And James Wechsler, then the editor, 
once received a note from her secretary saying: “Mrs. Schiff suggests a series 
on dogs and cats in N.Y. [It] should be light and not critica}. Remember we are 
soliciting dog and cat advertising to accompany it.” 

That said, she saved the paper in the thirties, strengthened it with her own 
money in the forties and fifties, and proved more resilient than most of her rival 
publishers in the sixties, when the Herald Tribune, Journal-American, World 
Telegram and Sun, and Mirror, all shut their doors. More important, she gave 
her reporters a great deal of freedom and encouraged them to take on power- 
ful people whom the other papers were either applauding or ducking, Rob- 
ert Moses, Senator Joseph McCarthy, Cardinal Spellman, and J. Edgar Hoover 
among them. According to Theodore Kheel, the labor mediator, “ She was the 
only publisher in New York with balls.” 

Dorothy Schiff—known as “Dolly” to the orld and as “Goggi” to her grand- 
children—was born into New York’s German-Jewish aristocracy and inherited a 
great deal of money while still in her twenties. She married four times and had the 
kinds of high-profile affairs that today would end up on Page Six of the Murdoch- 
owned Post. They included Averell Harriman, Lord Beaverbrook, and probably 


The Lady Upstairs: 
Dorothy Schiff and 
the New York Post 
by Marilyn Nissenson 
St. Martin’s Press 

512 pages, $29.95 
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President Franklin Roosevelt. The 
“probably” is because she was coy about 
that one for some forty years, often sug- 
gesting it privately without admitting it 
publicly. She bought the paper partly to 
have influence in Democratic politics 
and also to give her second husband, 
George Backer, something to do. Af- 
ter she said she might like to write a 
“women’s column,” Backer told Editor 
& Publisher that if she wanted to write 
for the Post she’d have to “submit her 
material the same as everyone else.” 
That probably wasn’t a smart thing to 
say about the person who was writing 
the checks, and within three years she 
had replaced him by naming herself 
president and publisher. 

The Lady Upstairs is Marilyn Nis- 
senson’s carefully documented and re- 
vealing account of Schiff’s nearly four 
decades of ownership. It’s an admiring 


Pleasing the boss 
Dolly Schiff wasn’t 
afraid to get her 
hands dirty. Here 
she drops in on the 
composing room 
staff in March 1945. 


but not uncritical story of a woman 
who at her best “was feisty rather than 
cowed, personally diffident but profes- 
sionally forceful,” and who, although 
married four times, ended up wedded 
mainly to the paper itself. 

It’s also a reminder that, like many 
of today’s cable and Internet offer- 
ings, newspaper journalism in the mid- 
twentieth century could be unabash- 
edly partisan. Schiff told her readers 
that she was a liberal and intended to 
back liberal causes. The news pages 
often were in lockstep with the edito- 
rial pages, and Wechsler, who over- 
saw both, had no qualms about writing 
campaign speeches for the candidates 
he and Schiff were endorsing. Once 
when Bernard Lefkowitz was told to 
hurry up and finish a story about a la- 
bor dispute, he said that he had talked 
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with the union but was still trying to 
get a response from management. 
“Forget management. Write the story,” 
Wechsler told him. “The Daily News’1l 
take care of management.” 

There were seven other daily papers 
in New York in 1939 when Schiff bought 
the Post, and each of them had its own 
core constituency. The Times was the 
upscale liberal paper, the Herald Tribune 
was the upscale conservative paper, and 
the Daily News had a readership that 
was heavily Irish and Catholic. The Post 
was the smallest (it had a circulation of 
about 250,000) and the great majority 
of its readers were Jewish. It became 
profitable under Schiff, and eventually 
became a 700,000-circulation paper 
while five others went belly up. But it 
nonetheless often seemed to be totter- 
ing on the brink and she was constantly 
looking for ways to cut costs. Nissenson 


says it was the dirtiest newsroom in 
the city because Schiff didn’t want to 
spend money to clean it. That probably 
was true, but many newsrooms were 
as dingy as big-city bus stations to be- 
gin with. It also had the smallest staff, 
used the wire services for most news 
east of Montauk and west of the Hud- 
son, and never seemed to have enough 
telephones, typewriters, or desks to go 
around. It nonetheless managed to do 
a good deal of crusading journalism. 
And it had the incomparable Murray 
Kempton, who made some colleagues 
feel as though they had Proust in their 
newsroom. “The esprit de corps was 
contagious,” Nissenson writes. It was 
an underdog newspaper championing 
underdog causes. 

While Schiff spent much time scru- 
tinizing expense accounts and trying to 


prevent staffers from using company 
phones for private calls, she wasn’t 
strong on long-term economic plan- 
ning or strategic thinking and didn’t 
surround herself with others who were. 
Hamill said it was “management on the 
fly—with no vision of the future.” The 
late Jack Newfield, who wrote for The 
Village Voice and the Daily News before 
ending up at the Post after Schiff sold it, 
scoffed that she was running the paper 
much like a candy store. 

Nissenson’s more serious criticism 
is that Schiff and her top editors didn’t 
seem able to adjust their New Deal 
liberalism to confront the changing 
politics and problems of the late six- 
ties, writing, “They failed to grapple 
meaningfully with the racial and eco- 
nomic conflicts that engulfed their city 
and their nation.” That’s fairly harsh, 
but it was a tumultuous time and the 
same probably could be said of many 
other papers as well. By then, they 
had been running the paper for three 
decades, and Nissenson suggests they 
might have come to identify more with 
the existing establishment or just been 
burned out. 

Whatever the case, it all would soon 
end. Schiff’s heirs weren’t much inter- 
ested in running the Post, and inheri- 
tance taxes likely would have left them 
without the resources even if they had 
wanted to. Nor did Schiff want to deal 
with the scrutiny of shareholders that 
going public would have entailed. She 
was told in 1976 that changes in the 
inheritance tax laws meant that if she 
wanted to leave any substantial estate 
it was time to sell. Rupert Murdoch, 
anxious to have a paper in New York, 
was happy to buy. 

Nissenson makes no claims that 
Schiff’s way is a model for ownership 
today or a blueprint for the future. She 
just tells us that it was right for its time. 
The Post under Schiff wasn’t the best 
paper in the country, but it was a lively, 
aggressive, and valuable one that re- 
flected the excitement and complexi- 
ties of the city it covered. She kept it 
afloat for close to forty years, with her 
own money and in her own way, and 
Nissenson’s bottom line is that it was 
fun while it lasted and it was good that 
she did. cur 


ANTHONY MARRO is a former editor 
of Newsday. 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


A Long View of Layoffs 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND TONY DOKOUPIL 


he present wave of cost-cut- 

ting, job-eliminating, and 

bureau-closing is just one 

reason journalism is widely 

believed to be an industry 
in crisis. But a pair of university studies 
concerning the profession’s past and 
future may slightly temper fears of its 
imminent demise. 

At a glance, the news is indeed bad. 
A systematic, national survey of jour- 
nalists, conducted by a team of Indi- 
ana University scholars led by David 
H. Weaver, shows that the total number 
of print and broadcast journalists fell 
from an estimated 122,000 to 116,000 between 1992 and 2002. That’s a real drop 
in journalists per 100,000 people from forty-eight to forty, with radio and daily 
newspapers accounting for the greatest losses. Few can doubt that the pace of 
decline has quickened over the past several years. 

But take a longer view and the trend is significant growth. Adjusting for 
U.S. population growth, journalism’s flock has expanded 20 percent over three 
decades, comparing the 2002 figure to Weaver’s previous counts in 1992 and 
1982-3, and a 1971 survey by the sociologist John Johnstone. (Absolute growth 
was 67 percent—from 70,000 journalists in 1971 to 116,000 in 2002.) Moreover, 
it’s unclear how much the downturn since 1992 is a worrisome hemorrhaging 
from the profession and how much is a shift in employment patterns. It is pos- 
sible that members of more blighted sectors like radio and daily newspapers are 
reporting and writing for other media, including television, where the number 
of editorial employees nearly tripled between 1971 and 2002. Alternatively, print 
and radio refugees may have moved to online-only outlets or to freelancing, two 
increasingly important categories that do not appear in any of Weaver’s totals. 
His figures are limited to “traditional” journalists working full time for daily and 
weekly newspapers, radio and television stations, and wire services and news- 
magazines. Internet journalists at exclusive!y Web-based outlets were excluded 
to allow comparisons with earlier studies. Bloggers were omitted because they 
are not full-time, paid employees. 

For today’s journalists, the numbers offer some perspective. They are a 


In this column, the authors 
cull current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
ideas. Suggestions for possible 
mention are welcome at 
theresearchreport@cjr.org. 


Illustration by Roderick Mills 


reminder that recent job cuts follow 
dazzling growth in the 1970s, stability 
in the 1980s, and soft decline in the 
1990s. Similarly, job satisfaction has 
also fluctuated over the decades. In the 
2002 survey, the number of journal- 
ists who said they were “very satisfied” 
with their jobs bounced up to 33 per- 
cent, the first increase in twenty years, 
though well below the 49 percent who 
were “very satisfied” in 1971. 

Such a historic perspective, of 
course, can scarcely console journal- 
ists being laid off in 2007. But fears 
that a new journalistic dark age looms 
should be further mitigated by a pro- 
vocative paper by a University of Ala- 
bama professor, Wilson Lowrey, who 
situates bloggers alongside journalists 
as “occupational rivals” in the race for 
credible information and a loyal audi- 
ence. Published in the November 2006 
edition of Journalism, “Mapping the 
Journalism-Blogging Relationship” 
differentiates blogging and journalism 
along organizational lines of produc- 
tion: bloggers are individual workers, 
while traditional journalists contribute 
to larger systems. Their competitive 
relationship, he says, “could benefit au- 
diences and society” by pressuring pro- 
fessional journalists to be more accu- 
rate and, in some cases, filling the need 
for information that either falls outside 
the bounds of traditional newsgath- 
ering or simply slips through cracks 
caused by downsizing. Unlike the for- 
profit news outlets on which they de- 
pend for original reporting, bloggers 
are relatively unencumbered by pro- 
fessional media’s overarching “need to 
attract large audiences and advertisers.” 
As a result, blogs are free to be special- 
ized, complex, and partisan. They can 
also stay with stories longer and quote 
nonelite sources often ignored by their 
institutional counterparts. 

Lowrey’s essay is a reminder that 
estimating the total number of journal- 
ists has become as much a matter of 
philosophical argument as of careful 
methodology. CJR 
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THE LOWER CASE 


bullet lodged in 
teenager’s head 


Guest-worker plan proposed Texas police want 
J See Wala 


The (London) Independent 12.23.06 


Fifth Avenue clogged with 
police a _— 


The Po. ndard (Sy e, N.Y.) 12.17.06 


USS. pilots 
in Brazil 
crash back 


Will hanging help Buea’ at home — 


York (Pa.) Daily Rec The Press of Atlantic City 12.10.06 


3ellingham (Wash.) Herald 3.28.06 


Leahy wants FBI to help corrupt Iraqi police force 


CNN.com 12.14.06 


A path to 


tacher Army asks dead, injured to return 
certification sein 


The Monitor (McAllen, Tex.) 1.2.2007 


Dr. Ruth discusses sex at o- re 


uth Florida) s 11707 2 
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=== TRADEMARKCHECKLIST 


U.S. trademarks. This list is a sample of the International Trademark Association’s 


® 
i N ? This Trademark Checklist is a handy guide to some of the best known federally registered 
— eee 
— 


— 
i” 


747 airplanes and structural parts thereof 
Absolut vodka 


Academy Awards annual award 
program 


Ajax soap and household cleaner 
Atkins Diet food supplements 
Balderdash word and board games 
Band-Aid adhesive bandages 

Black Hawk military helicopter 
Blistex medicated lip ointment 
Bon Bons ice cream 


Books on Tape pre-recorded audio 
cassette tapes 


BOTOX< injections for pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic purposes 

Brita water filtering units 

Bubble Wrap cellular cushioning 
packaging material 


Budget renting and leasing of motor 
vehicles 


Butterball poultry 

Craftmatic electric adjustable bed 
Diet Coke soft drink 

Doc Martens footwear 

Dockers clothing, footwear, accessories 
Dogpile online search engine 
Dreamweaver computer software 
Duraflame artificial fireplace logs 
eBay online auction services 

Egg Beaters egg substitute 
Electrolux vacuum cleaners and parts 
Express Mail delivery services by mail 


E-ZPass collection of tolls using an 
electronic system 


Febreze fabric deodorizer 


Filofax loose-leaf diaries and agenda 
books 


Frigidaire appliances 
Frisbee toy flying saucer 


Gardenburger vegetable-based meat 
substitutes 


Glow Stick toy lightsticks 


Glucometer blood glucose meters 
& reagents 


iTunes audio data computer software 
Jaws of Life rescue tools 

Jeep all-terrain vehicles 

Kleenex tissues, napkins 
Laundromat electric laundry washers 
Lycra spandex fibers 

Mach3 razors, razor blades 


MapQuest online access to geographic 
information 


McAfee computer virus software 
MetaCrawiler online search engine 


Metallica entertainment services, 
clothing, stickers 


MetroCard magnetically coded 
metro fare cards 


NASCAR Nationa! Association for Stock 


Car Autoracing, Inc., stock car and 
automobile racing 


Netflix video rental and retail services 
Nexis data storage and retrieval 
Outlook computer programs 

Palm personal and handheld computers 
Phish Food ice cream 

Photoshop computer software 
Ping-Pong game played with rackets and balls 


Pixar entertainment services in the field 
of film and television 


(INTA) list of nearly 3,000 trademarks and service marks with their generic terms. 


Plasticine modeling paste 
Play-Doh modeling compound 


Realtor real estate brokerage services, 
member of the National Association 
of Realtors 


Red Cross charitable fundraising, blood 
banks 


Red Hots candy 

Retin A acne preparations 

Ritaiin stimulant (methylphenidate) 

Rite Aid retail drug stores services 

Sheetrock plaster wall board 

Silly Putty modeling clay 

Spark Notes study guides in the field of 
literature 

Spinning stationary bicycle training and 
instruction 

Sterno solid fuel 


Tae Bo instructional teaching services for 
aerobics & martial arts 


Taser non-lethal firearm 

Teflon fluorine-containing resins, coatings 
Telecopier fax machines 

Thermos bottles, jars, decanters, flasks 


TiVo subscription television broadcasting 
services 


TLC cable television network 
broadcasting services 


U-Haul truck and automobile trailer 
rentals 


VirusScan computer programs for data 
integrity and security 


WebCrawiler online search engine 
Wite-Out correction fluid 
Xbox video game system 


The Trademark Checklist is a quick reference guide to assist authors, writers, 
journalists, editors, proofreaders and fact checkers with proper trademark usage. 


Here are a few important usage guidelines that will help prevent letters of 


complaint from trademark owners: 

¢ Trademarks are proper adjectives and should be capitalized and 
followed by a generic noun or phrase 

¢ Trademarks should not be pluralized or used in the possessive form 


e Trademarks are never verbs 


To view a free version or to purchase a copy of the 
International Trademark Association’s Trademark Checklist. 


International Trademark Association 
655 Third Avenue, 10th Floor, New York, NY 10017 


+ 1-212-768-9887 


www.inta.org 


‘or information on trademark advertising, contact Louisa Kearney, 
I iformation on trademark advertising, contact Louisa Kearney 
Columbia Journalism Review, +1-516-883-2828. 





NOT ALL TISSUES 
ARE KLEENEX TISSUES. 
(AND THAT’S 


NOTHING TO SNEEZE AT.) 


If it hasn’t got the Kleenex’ brand on the 


box, then it’s not a Kleenex" tissue. While 


we're on the subject, just remember that 


Kleenex’ is a brand, so it’s an adjective, not 


a noun. And it’s always spelled with a capital 


“K” followed by the registered trademark 


symbol and the word “tissue? So, if you can 


follow these guidelines, we have only one 


thing to say — bless you. 


Registered Trademark of Kimberly-Clark Worldwide, Inc. ©2004 KCWW. 
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